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Presentation of a Workshop by President Morton 
to the Stevens Institute. 


A number of gentlemen interested in mechanical engineer- 
ing were invited by Prof. Henry Morton, President of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology in Hoboken, to attend on 
Saturday evening of last week the formal presentation to 
the trustees of that institution of a new workshop which 
that gentleman has revently fitted up and furnished with 
machine and other tools at his own expense. About forty 
responded to the invitation, and to all of them the event was 
a very pleasant surprise. 

The building occupied by the workshop is the former lec- 
ture room, which is 50 x 80 ft. on the floor, with a high open 
—_ Galleries have been added running around the four 
sides. 

A Buckeye engine, placed near the centre, drives two lines 
of shafting, which run along the fronts of the galleries, and 
from these belts pass off to the counter-shafts of the various 
machine tools. A spiral stairway gives access to one of the 
galleries near its centre, where is placed the tool room, in 
which are systematically arranged ali the small tools, such 
as drills, cutters, taps and dies, mandrils, gauges, etc., which 
are used with the machine tools. Arrangements are here 
provided by which these tools are given out to students on 
presentation of brass checks, exactly as istione in all large 
shops. 

The machine tools on the main floor consist of, thirteen 
engine lathes of different sizes, from one of 22 in. swing and 
9 ft. bed downwards, all by different makers, and thus pre- 
senting a wide range of variation in style and structure; two 
planers, with beds 20 in. by 5 ft.; two drill presses; and one 
universal milling machine. There are, besides, grindstones 
and emery wheels driven by power, and a large number of 
vises, work benches, sets of wood working tools, and all 
other accessories. 

It was in this building that the visitors assembled on the 
above occasion, the space being brilliantly illuminated by 
the combined effect of electric and gas lights. 

The proceedings were opened by President Morton, whose 
— we are compelled to condense. Among other things 
he said : 

Instruction in the special department of mechanical 
engineering was a new field, and experience alone could 
show how much practical work could be carried on together 
with the extended theoretical training which it was and is 
the chief object of this institution to afford. 

Our object always has been and is, to graduate, not jour- 
neymen mechanics, but mechanical engineers, and the long 
list of our graduates now occupying high positions of respon- 
sibility ia the various machine shops of the country bears 
abundant witness to our success in the past. For the future 
we have no idea of allowing our workshop course, in any 
way, to displace the invaluable instructions of the other de- 
partments, but on the contrary, we intend that it shall 
render them only more efficient, by making closer their 
relations to what every student sees to be the object of his 
course here, namely, the acquirement of the various and ex- 
tensive knowledge, scientiiic, mathematical and practical, 
which will enable him to grapple successfully with the vast 
and difficult problems daily presented to the mechanical 
engineer. 

To master these he must be familiar with the operation of 
machine and other tools, the processes of molding and 
forging metals, be able to understand mechanical drawings, 
and represent his own ideas in the same way. He must 
have a mastery of mathematical processes for calculating 
the action of forces, distribution of strains, transformations 
of energy, have a knowledge of the facts and laws of 
physics and chemistry, of modern languages, history, litera- 
ture, and the other elements of social culture, and of the 
financial relations of his subject, the cost of labor and ma- 
terial, the relative economy of various processes, and the 
like, as will enabie him to choose judiciously in selecting an 
outfit for any mechanical establishment, and estimate accu- 
rate by as to its cost. 

More than a year ago the oo « charge of the shops was 
placed by the trustees in the hands of one of our own gradu- 
ates, Mr. J. E. Denton, who had distinguished himself not 
less by his marked capacity than by his zeal for, and devo- 
tion to, the interests of his alma mater. Under his ener- 
getic and unremittent efforts, the workshop course was so 
developed that the accomodation which, year by year, 
had been becoming more straightened, was felt to be 
already, or sure to become in the near future, manifestly 
inadequate. 

Under these conditions, various plans were discussed, by 
which some provision might be made to afford such work- 
~~ accommodation as seemed to be required. 

While considering these, the idea came to my mind that I 
might — fit up such a shop as was needed and present 
it to the Institute. Such an enterprise was rendered feasi- 
ble by the possible use of the large building originally de- 
signed as a lecture hall, and which, during the early years 
of the Institute, was eminently useful in that capacity, and 
which has since been fitted up as a gymnasium. This plan 
being approved by the trustees, and the large cost of a new 
building being thus avoided, I have been able, at the mod- 
erate outlay of about $10,000, to carry out my plan, which 
expenditure is represented by the memorandum and vouch- 
ers herewith. 

Allow me also to present to you at this time, on behalf of 
the American Steam Gauge Company, who have generously 
donated it, the beautiful ‘ indicator” which you see attached 
to the steam engine. 

Finally let me take this occasion toexpress my high appre- 
ciation of the unvaryving and kind sympathy with which I 
have always been sustained and encouraged by yourself 
and the other members of the Board of Trustees, and my 
conviction that whatever has been or;may be accomplished 
in this Institution, will be primarily due to your large 
minded and judicious management. 

To the above address the Rev. S. B. Dod, President of the 
Board of Trustees, replied as follows . . 


ADDRESS OF REV. 8. B. DOD. 


It becomes my pleasant duty, on behalf of the trustees, to 
accept the generous gift of the President of our Institute, 
which does honor alike to his intelligent appreciation of the 
} saga of the students, and his hearty interest in their wel- 

are. 

To the thoughtful interest which he has manifested from 
the very beginning, the Stevens Institute owes its success. 
He has been ably seconded by a corps of professors heartily 
in sympathy with his plans, and pre gg conscientious in 
maintaining each his own lepartment y abreast of the 


times. 
The best evidence of the success of an institution of learn- 


ing is in the kind of young men which it turns out, to take 
their place in the great world. 

Our graduates have borne splendid testimony to the men 
who have trained their minds and their hands to work. 
Wherever they have gone, they have made their mark. 

We — therefore, this gift from President Morton, 
with our heartfelt thanks for the generous spirit that 
prompted the giver, with the hope and belief that it will re- 
alize for the young men who study here all the benefits that 
he hopes to realize, and with the assurance that we see in 
this only another evidence of his hearty devotion to the 
welfare of the Stevens Institute, to whica he has ever 
given that which is worth more than all else, the earnest, 
thoughtful, intelligent purpose to make this Institute a 
success. 

Next followed an address by Mr. Coleman Sellers, of 
Philadelphia, who spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF. COLEMAN SELLERS, M. E. 

A good many years ago (how many I do not like to say) it 
was my good fortune to make the acquaintance of a young 
man in Philadelphia, who, at that time fresh from college, 
was engaged in teaching in one of the schools. He showed 
great aptness in grasping knowledge, and could, with re- 
markable cleverness, make others the recipients of what he 
knew. Besides beingskilledin the use of his pencil, he was a 
good workman in metal and in wood, and I came to know 
him through his making some of the pieces of ap tus he 
needed in his teaching. From him I found that I could ob- 
tain much that was of use to me, and he, in turn, asked my 
advice in mechanical matters; so in a short time there grew 
up a warm friendship, fostered by kindred tastes. 

When the Franklin Institute of the state of Pennsylvania 
came to select a permanent Secretary, who should be, as it 
were, the scientific head of that institution, it was so fortu- 
nate as to secure the services of this young man, who, in an 
admirable manner, carried out the plans inaugurated at the 
creation of this office. Brilliant lectures to crowded audi- 
ences drew attention to the Institute and its work, and added 
to the fame of the lecturer. Soon he was made editor of the 
Journal of the Institute; then he was granted leave to fill, 
for a time, one of the most important chairs in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

‘he trustees of the Stevens uest saw in him a means of 
judiciously utilizing the money they had to expend, and thus 
my friend, Prof. Henry Morton, came to be made the Presi- 
dent of the Stevens Institute of Technology. He has always 
lcoked upon this scheme of educating mechanics as one that 
must be tried in such a way as to make each step in the 


man be ever so good a mechanic, if he be not also a merchant 
he is lacking in what makes the difference between success 
and failure. The great question involved in all engineering 
work is, *‘ Will it pay?” To makea machine work is one 
thing ; to make it work without costing too much, ‘s quite 
another matter. Here is where T look for the great results 
from this effort of the Stevens Institute to still further de- 
velop its capabili'ies in the direction of training mechanical 
engineers. As I understand the intention of President Mor- 
ton in the use of this shop as a means of education, it is to 
have the money or cost element fully developed, and in this 
I think it wiil make a long step in advance. I have carefully 
considered all the problems involved in this scheme of teach- 
ing, and cannot but predict the happiest results. 
me very happy remarks were also made by Mr. Hor- 

atio Allen, now one of the veteran engineers of the country, 
and Mr. Rossiter W. Raymond, whose graceful sentences 
always seem to convert the practical art of the engineer 
into poetry. 

The event was completed by a very pleasant reception at 
President Morton’s house. 








An Illinois Railroad Commission on the Effect of 
Railroad Pools. 


The following letter from Mr. George M. Bogue, one of 
the Illinois Railroad Commissioners, appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune of May 13: 

Several weeks since, three gentlemen, signing themselves 
“The Anti-Monopoly League of Chicago,” issued an address 
through your columns ‘‘To the Railway and Warehouse 
Commissioners of the State of Illinois,” of which Board I 
have the honor of being a member. I read the remarkable 
document at the time with somewhat of amusement and did 
not think it deserving of a reply, but several of my friends 
insist upon its being cuswerel and, without consulting my . 
associates, I will assume to make such a reply as my limited 
time will permit of. 

The language used in the address discloses its real author, 
and it is no other than the same individual who preferred 
charges against two of the present commissioners before the 
Senate Committee en Railroads, which charges were care- 
fully investigated by said committee, covering several weeks, 
during which time a large amount of testimony was taken, 
and the committee, by a decided majority, held against the 
complainant and in favor of; he commissioners; this fact 
fully explains the indecent attack in the address upon said 








process of experimentation a step in advance. He tells you 
what he has had in view, and he calls on me tosay what I think 
of the plan—a plan to carry out which he himself has, with 
commendable liberality, furnished the wherewithal. 

A few years ago the impression obtained among teachers 
that education must be directed to the training of the mind 
only, and but little effort was made to make the hands take 
any part in the system save in the one thing of using the 
right hand as the guiding member in writing. The common 
sdkenie and the colleges, too, turned out boys ready to barter, 
or may be to become members of some of the learned profes - 
sions as they are called, say doctors of medicine, lawyers, 
preachers, and the like. but not to be mechanics, and I dare 
say the idea of a machinist requiring a more extended gene- 
ral knowledge than the doctors seldom entered the heads of 
those who should have given thought to the subject. To be- 
come a good journeyman machinist requires that there shall 
have been a thorough training in the art, and constant prac- 
tice. His skill comes from application, and may be sepa- 
rate from any great amount of mental training. That 
is to say, the minimum amount of book learning may serve 
the purpose of any one who aims to become a skilled artisan 
only so far as bis hand training is concerned. To be a 
mechanical engineer is a very different matter indeed. A 
learned professor, once speaking of a certain mechanical en- 

ineer, and intending to compliment him, said that he 
lieved him to be a distinguished amateur physicist. Now 
it seemed an odd thing to call that man an amat2ur whose 
whole success in his profession came from his thorough 
knowledge of the laws of physics, whose every day tools 
were those laws—who, to do what he had to do in his every 
day work, must have at his very tinger ends, as it were, all 
the learning of many very learned professors, and if he can- 
not keep all this vast amount of knowledge in constant 
working order, he must at least have such an acquaintance 
with books and their contents as will enable him to go at 
once to the fountains from which he must draw his supply of 
knowledge. 

The mechanical engineer who has grown up through the 
shops, only without any preliminary training in the schools, 
has a very hard road to travel; hence, many who rank high 
in the profession wear themselves out in the effort to educate 
themselves up to the requirements of the times. 

When the idea first dawned on our educators that some 
effort must be made to teach those who would be ma- 
chinists, inasmuch as there was but little chauce for all who 
wanted to learn to get into the “po the problem seemed 
easy enough of solution. We had but to add the required 
shops to our schools, and the thing would be done. 

Adding shop practice to the regular school course did not 
do it, and for the very simple reason that no one can make 
a skilled mechanic, in the sense that one is so rated in the 
shops, in so short time as say 1,000 or 2,000 hours, and that 
is about all the time that can be spared from a three years’ 
course in a general college educatiun. The shop, too, was 
shown to be a very expensive adjunct to the school; if it 
does not produce salable material, it expends large sums of 
money in the process of teaching. School shops then began 


ducers, but it took a very little time to convince those who 
first tried the experiment that raw boys cannot be made to 
do work that will sell in competition with the work of the 
well-organized and well-equipped manufacturing establish- 
ments of the land. So now one can find, without searching 
very far, some such shops idie. 

After many failures of this kind, there came a new system 
into vogue that has been called the Russian system, most 
excellent in its way, by means of which skilled workmen 
are trained in a shorter time than by any method with which 
Iam familiar, but which, of itself, wiil not do all that is 
wanted. 

The Russian system seeks to instruct without trying to 
construct. Thatis to say, by a well selected series of manual 
exercises, the hand or the pupilis trained to do certain work 
while he is not hampered by the fear of loss of material 
worked on; this scheme of training permits a graded mark- 
ing as to proficiency, which is as readily applied as in any 
other school exercise. We may accept the Russian system as 
a step a long way in advance in the training of skilled artis-: 
ans, and it 1s likely that the introduction of that system into 
our worksbops, and the seeming loss of the apprentices’ 
time during the period of instruction, may, in the end, 
be found to be more than compensated by the superior 
skill developed py systematic training, in comparison 
with the process of learning as best he can, now in vogue in 
shop training. But the yor man who aims to be a master 
mechanic needs much more t he can get in the workshop 
or in the school ; and to uire all that is needed, he wants 
time in the drawing room, in the shops and in the office. The 





latter plays an important part in the shop economy. Leta 


to compete with the other workshops of the land as pro-| 2 


committee. 

That part of the address so full of interrogatories as to the 
“law,” ‘* McWilliams bill,” ‘advice of counsel,” etc., etc., 
is so supremely impudent that | will net attempt any reply. 

As to the ‘solemn promises of activity ” made by a me- 
jority of the Board to secure confirmation, I can only say 
that the charge is absolutely false. 

lt is to be feared, however, that the cause these gentlemen 
appear to have at heart will not be benefited by the methcds 
they adopt. Such reckless statements, with such irrational 
conclusions, do not carry conviction, and this, coupled with 
the fact that the business men who are being so terribly 
plundered are apparently ignorant of the slavery in whic' 
they exist, tends to weaken the force of this already weak 
appeal to the mind of the thoughtful student of political 
economy. 

Whatever evils the railroads may justly be charged with, 
such documents as this will do no good. The address 
bristles with terrible words, but it is wofully deficient in 
logic and in facts; in fact, it is ‘‘full of sound and fury 
signifying nothing,” and would be unworthy of answer, 
save that the transportation question is beginning to attract 
attention, and some innocent seeker after justice, not 
familiar with the subject, might possibly think that some 
of the statements contained in this remarkable effort were 
true. 
The figures of the League are most remarkable; they 
quote no less an authority than Secretary Windom for the 
statement that “‘the burdens unjustly imposed on our ecm- 
merce every year by the east-bound pool alone” amount to 
more than $200,000,000. 
The facts are that in 1880 all the roads in thea United 
States earned in gross $530,000,000, and the net earnings 
above operating expenses were but $220,000,000, The length 
of roads in actual operation was 85,000 miles ; consequently 
the amount of net earnings represent but 7 per cent. on a 
cost of $35,000 per mile. Granting that some of our roads 
have not cost quite as much as this, it is probable that, tak- 
ing the general average throughout the country, the ac- 
tual cost has been considerably above $35,000 per 
mile. There would seem to be no reason for discredit- 
ing the statement of Mr. Fink that the entire amount in- 
volved in the east-bound pool is but about $60,000,000 
yearly, but whether this statement approaches accuracy cr 
not, Mr. Secretary Windom and the *‘Anti-Monopoiy League 
of Chicago ” will hardly be able to substantiate their figures 
until they can prove thata part is greater than the whole, 
or in other words that $200,000,000 can be ‘unjustly 
extorted” out of the business comprising the various 
Is, since the total earnings on t:is ‘ pooled” 
sor must be far less than half this sum. The Anti- 
Monopoly League states in its *‘ address” that by reason of 
the pools the rates have been advanced from 15 to 300 per 
cent., and cites as an example the fact that in 1876 the rate 
on grain, Chicago to New York, was 12 cents per hundred, 
while it has since been raised to 30 and 35 cents, and that 
during the Hepburn investigation at Albany it was proven 
by experts that a large profit could be made ona rate of 
2 cents. I have been unable to find any such 
statement by experts or others before the Hepburn Com- 
mittee. Mr. Fink did say that possib/y there was a profit in 
such business, meaning thereby, as he has since stated, that, 
having a road fully equipped, it might be better fora man- 
ager to take grain at such rates than not to take it at all, but 
he was very far from saying that sucha rate would pay a 
fair return to the owners of the property on its cost; it 
might pay a slight margin of profit over actual cost of hand- 
ling, but even this is doubted by many experts. 

It would not seem that the true interests of the people of 
Illinois require the railroads to impoverish themselves by 
carrying grain at 12 cents from Chicago to New York, and 
it appears to me that a fair and reasonable rate alike, in all 
cases and to all parties, is far more desirable than the 
irregularities of past years, when discriminations of the 
worst character as between individuals were likely to occur, 
and in fact were practiced. 

As to the question of inter-state commerce, the roads in 
Illinois interested in the so-called “ trunk-line pool” have but 
a very limited mileage within the state, and, moreover, 
there are serious doubts whether the Board of Railroad and 
Warehouse Commissioners have any jurisdiction whatever 
over the question; indeed, the Senate Committee on Rail- 
rouds, when investigating the charges preferred ye the 
Commissioners, ruled out all questions —— ter-state 
commerce, — that that was a question with which the 
Commissioners had nothing to do. 

Nothing, seems to me, is clearer than the fact that railroad 
rates exe both in winter and summer kept within reasonable 





bounds: by water competition; nor is any combination of 
water-carriers, whereby the whole carrying trade shall be- 
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come a monopoly, at all probable or feasible. Grain will 
not be shipped in winter if the rates are such as to make it 
profitable to the owner to store it until the opening of navi- 
gation—a fact well attested by the replete condition of the 
: —— elevators during the winters of 1879-80 and 


Since the three tlemen of the Anti-Monopoly League 
think so highly of Secretary Windom, why do they not 
pe him on this point also. In his speech in the Senate 

une 10, 1878, he remarks, speaking of the Mississippi 
River, and the great Lakes, and the Erie Comal : 
‘Tt will be as impossible for the railroads to 
combine and put , 4 prices as to effect a combi- 
nation of interests tween Chicago and St. Louis, 
or New York and New Orleans. ‘the interests of the 
lines themselves are necessarily antagonistic, and as each 
will be an mn, free highway to everybody who chooses to 
float a vessel upon its waters, combination will be impossible 
and competition the inevitable law of their existence;” and 
further on Mr. Windom remarks that this competition be- 
tween water and rail will necessarily be felt everywhere and 
will regulate the charges on every railroad from th. interior 
to the sea x 

The three gentlemen of the Anti-Monopoly e call at- 
tention to the abuses caused by the pools formed by the rail 
road companies in this state, but they do not state what 
these abuses are. They simply say that by these pools the 
rates have been in many cases advanced from 15 to 300 per 
cent. This statement isso ridiculously preposterous that 
it is unworthy of notice. Think of a railroad company ad- 
. vancing its rate 300 per cent. at a junction point, where it is 
so difficult to maintain any rate atall on account of the 
fierce competition prevailing. 

Pools in this state—i. e.,on business carried from one point 
to another in the state—are mostly at small stations, and the 
result cannot be justly held to be detrimental to the state at 
large. The effect is to give the junction points less promi- 
nence, and to give the towns which are not fortunate enough 
to have two or more railroads a fair chance to compete for 
the trade of the country surrounding them. These pools 
also tend to insure the selling and handling of a fair propor 
tion of the grain and stock within the state, instead of allow- 
ing it all to be drawn to markets in other states by roads 
having but a very small mileage in Lilinois. The opinion of 
Attorney-General Edsall is to the effect that the pools are 
illegal only when the rates char, are extortionate. In 
other words. that extortion is illegal, but pooling is not 
necessarily so. 

In nearly every case where pools are known to exist the 
rates charged are not higher than the Commissioners’ 
schedule, and it is doubtful whether action by the Board 
looking to the abolishment of these pools would have any 
effect on the rates. Pooling is simply a means used by the 
railroads to protect themselves against each other. 

Mr. Fink, speaking of “ pooling,” says the object is ‘‘ the 
maintenance of permanent and uniform transportation rates, 
and issimply an agreement between the railroads to deal 
fairly and openly with each other and with the shippers.” 
I do not in the least understand itas a combination of the 
railroads against the public. 

Competition has in many cases reduced railroad rates to a 
point far below the actual cost of the service performed (as 
witness the 12-cent rate from Chicago to New York), and 
the result of such competition in any business is combina- 
tion or failure. The latter is certainly not desirable, and 
the former is not contrary to public policy, if it does not 
result in extortion. It was shown conclusively in the inves- 
tigation before the Hepburn Committee, that the rates 
on our American railroads were lower than any- 
where else in the world, and while there uodoubeediy 
are cases where extortion is practiced, and while it cannot 
be claimed that our system 1s perfect, it is still true that the 
inexorable laws of trade have steadily reduced the rates of 
transportation, and will continue soto do, in spite of any 
effort of the railroads, by combination or otherwise, to stem 
the current. Coupled with this reduction, however, various 
hitherto unknown or unrecognized economies will doubtless 
be introduced, so as to permit of reduction in rates without 
financial disaster. 

The ‘‘ Anti-Monopoly League of Chicago ” is pleased to re- 
mark that it was apparent during the recent investigation 
of the acts of a majority of the Board of Commissioners, be- 
fore a committee of the Senate, that the railroads used all 
their influence to secure the confirmation of that majority, 
meaning Commissioner Smith and myself. I will simply 
say in reply that the railroads were virtually made co- 
defendants in the investigation, which was brought 
about by charges made by an individual who had had no 
prior dealings with the Board, but who claimed to have 
grievances against certain roads. No railroad officers were 
called by the Commissioners in their defense, and such as did 
appear were summoned by the individual mentioned. I 
have no means of knowing to what extent the railroads were 
interested in our confirmation, but the fact that they (the rail- 
roads) were represented in the affair at all was due to the 
complainant and not to the Commissioners. 





Track Inspection with Dudley’s Dyngaraph. 


In the Railroad Gazette of Sept. 19, 1879, an en- 
graving and description were published of Mr. P. H. 
Dudley’s ‘‘dynagraph.” Since that appeared he bas been 
employed by various railroad companies to inspect their 
tracks, of which his instrument gives a graphical diagram. 
We give herewith a specimen of such a diagram, taken from 
a recent inspection. Figs. 1 and 2 show the condition of the 
surface of the rails. The straight borizontal lines are drawn 
by an ordinary ruling apparatus, and are intended simply to 
show the relative rise and fall of the irregular line, which 
represents the actual vertical inequalities in the track. This 
line is drawn by a pen attached to the journal-boxes of the 
middle pair of wheels of a six-wheeled truck under the car 
which carries the instrument. The vertical scale is full size 
and the horizontal scale is 1 in.=50ft. In fig. 1 the de- 
pressions of the rail are represented by the lines going 
down, and in fig. 2 the reverse way, or by the lines 


going up. In_ these diagrams the positions of the 
rail-joints are indicated by J, J, J. It will 
be seen that in some cases the joints in the 


track, represented by the diagram, were nearly an 
inch lower than the highest part of the rails, and about a half 
inch lower than the middle of the rails. The best tracks so 
far inspected have depressions in the rails and at the joints 
of from \ to ¥¢ in., and on the poorest tracks they are from 
1 to 144 in. Im fig. 1 the depressions indicated by a, a, a, 
represent a common form of permanent set in steel rails on 
roads baving a heavy traffic, and on which the surface of the 
track is not carefully maintained. This set is more marked 
at a , perhaps than at any other part of the diagram, It will 


be seen that the joints are a half inch lower than the middle 
of the rail, and the latter at a distance of about one-fifth of 
its length from the end is %{ in. higher than the middle. 
The form of the rail is therefore somewhat as indicated by 
the line fig. 13, in which the vertical scale is 1 in. = 1 in. 
and the horizontal scale 5 ft. = 1 in. Indications of this 
form of permanent set of the rails may be discerned all 
through the diagram. 

Figs. 3 and 4 show the horizontal alignment of the heads 
of the rails and their distance apart, or the gauge of the 
track. If the frogs and switches are not in line the amount 
they are out is also shown by this diagram. 

Figs. 5 and 6 show, by means of an integrating apparatus, 
the sum of the vertical inequalities of the track indicated by 
the lines in figs. 1 and 2, the marks or offsets m m in 
the lines indicating a foot of vertical inequalities in 
the rails. The horizontal scale of the diagram ,; being 1 
in. =50 ft.; the frequency or infrequency of these marks 
gives a measure of the condition of the surface of the rails. 
Thus in fig. 5 these marks are 9 in. apart, indicating that 
in 9 x 50 = 4621 ft. of track the sum of the vertical in 
equalities was 1 foot. 

Fig. 7 records the distance run over by the car and in- 
strument, each ,', of a mile being indicated by a mark n n. 

Fig. 8 gives a record of the position of the mile posts. 

Fig. 9 shows the alignment of the track. 

Fig. 10 gives the distance run each 10 seconds, and fig. 11 
the distance run per second. 

Fig. 12 shows the elevation of the rails on curves. This 
record is made by means of two cylinders, one on each side 
of the truck, connected together by a tube, and filled with 
water. A hollow ball or float is placed in each cylinder, 
which make a record as shown in the figure. 

It will be seen that the instrument is intended to give a 
graphical diagram representing the actual condition of the 
whole of the track which is inspected by itsuse. Mr. Dud- 
ley has been engaged by the managers of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad to inspect the whole of their track from New 
York to Buffalo, and as we write is engaged on this work. 


Wontributions. 





Formula for Connecting Curve. 


STEUBENVILLE, O., May 15, 1881. 
To THE EpiToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Some time ago | noticed a mistake in the article on rail- 
road alignment, published Dec. 3, 1880, for which I am re- 
sponsible. The term in the formula for length of tangent 
which reads x, tan. 44 J should be x, tan. 'y. If you will 
correct this you will greatly oblige. E. H. 


The Switchman’s Perils. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

We become so soon hardened to the misfortunes of men in 
the mass, it is wise to keep before the mind the individual 
and dramatic accidents to which our poor brother, the 
switchman, is falling a victim. 

Two new men, one as new as the day, began their un- 
taught, dangerous task this morning, and before night 
ended it forever. One was killed by the crush of two cars; 
the other rested his hand against the buffer-block while pre- 
paring to couple, and, of course, lost it. 

Ought not these dumb, stupid new hands, if they cannot 
get a few days of training, at least to get some very definite 
and repeated warnings as to common forms and positions of 
danger ? te | 3 

CHICAGO, May 13, 1881. 


The Invention of the Fish-Plate. 

















WALFORD MANOR, SHREWSBURY, England, | 
May 2, 1881. \ 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Mr. F. A. Browne asks the date of Mr. 
Adams’ patent for fish-joints. 

Unfortunately, at the present moment, I am unable to re- 
fer to my late father’s papers, but from recollection it would 
be about 1846, and anterior to Mr. Browne’s experiments. 

Mr. R. L. Stevens was much earlier than Mr. Adams, but 
there can be but little doubt that the idea was original to 
Mr. Adams, and that he was the first to patent and intro- 
duce into practical operation in England, from where it 
spread to America and the Continent of Europe. 

W. A. ApaMs. 

[Doubtless it is true,as Mr. Adams says, that the 
idea of fish-plates was original with his father, and 
that he was the first “ to introduce fish-plates into 
practical use in England,” but the remark that the 
idea of the father ‘‘spread” from that country to 
America, where, it has been shown, it had been in use 
long before, implies a rather singular attitude of mind 
for the son to assume in a discussion of the priority of 
the invention. It is as though the Germans should 
say that the art of printing ‘‘spread” from their 
country into China. 

In this connection we would call attention to an 
error in printing the name of the correspondent who, 
in our last week’s issue, testified as to the general use 
of fish-plates on the Camden & Amboy Railroad prior 
to 1846. Itis J. Keene, not Reeve. The Camden & 
Amboy, as Mr. Adams may not know, was then the 
best-known railroad in America, uniting New York 
and Philadelphia, and its practice must have been 
very generally known to American railroad en- 


W. Brydges 
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Library of the American Society of Civil Engineers. 


The following circular, dated May 5, has been issued to 
the members by the Committee on Library of the above so- 
ciety, who are Messrs. J. J. R. Croes, O. Chanute and Ash- 
bel Welch : 


The Committee on Library desire to call your attention to 
the Index to the Railroad Section of the Library, a copy of 
which has been sent you by mail. 

The object of the index is threefold : 

First. To inform members of the Society of the contents 
of the Library, which has attained very respectable pro- 
portions and holds much that is valuable. 

Second. To attract attention to the deficiencies in the sets 
of reports and documents relating to corporations, and 
induce members to send copies of the documents needed to 

e those sets complete and to make the Library what it 
should be, a full ond complete collection of printed matter 
relating to American railroads. 

Third. To aid members in the investigation of special 
subjects by furnishing them with a topical index of the 
current literature of these subjects. 

The present issue will serve the two first named pu , 
and to a certain extent the third. What is now presented in 
the third division of the Index, viz.: ‘‘ Subjects,” will, it is 
hoped, be of assistance in enabling members to know exactly 
where to look for information on many points. To be 
thoroughly useful, this division must be extended to include 
the periodical literature named on pages 187 and 188 of the 
Index. To accomplish this, the co-operation of all the mem- 
bers is desired. What has been accomplished has been put 
into its present form by the Chairman of the Library Com- 
mittee, with the aid of a few members working on the basis 
of the arrangement and aay ome Nee the Library, 
which has been thoroughly kept up by the retary in ad- 





| dition to his other duties, occupying his time to such an ex- 


tent that it wasimpossible for him to carry out the full 
scheme of making the Library useful to all without further 
assistance. Your aid is earnestly requested in the extension 
of this work, in the direction and manner in which it has 
been begun. ° 

The Committee will be glad to receive from you answers 
to the following questions: 

(1.) Will you contribute to the Library any reports or 
books relating to railroads? 

(2.) Will you prepare a topical Index of any volume or 
volumes you may possess of foreign or American periodicals 
other than those named on page 3/ Or, if a resident mem- 
ber, will you undertake— whenever you can spare the time— 
the preparation at the Society Library of a topical Index of 
one or more volumes of periodical literature? 

If you will do this, cards and a letter of general advice as 
to scope and style of the indexing will be furnished. 

Such an Index as is proposed cannot but be invaluable to 
all members, by pond them to find precisely what they 
want if they visit the Library, or to send for the informa- 
tion definitely if they are at a distance. 

It is proposed to issue another edition of the Index if this 
appeal is responded to as fully as is anticipated. 

ddress replies to John Bogart, Secretary and Librarian, 

The circular below has been prepared for and already sent 
to many railroad officers: 

DeEaR Stir: | beg to call your attention to the Index to the 
Railroad Section of the Library of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, a copy of which is sent to you by mail 


ay. 

The Library, as you will observe, possesses now more or 
less complete sets of reports and dccuments of more than 
400 railroad corporations, in addition to other works and 
monographs relating to railroads. Many of these are rare 
and valuable. 

It is very desirable that this Library should be a perfect 
and complete collection of all that has been published in re- 
lation to American railroads. The Committee on Library 
request your co-operation in —y it such, and will be 
greatly indebted to youif you will kindly send to the Li- 
brary such reports and doczments relating to your own or 
other railroads as you may be able to contribute, and which 
are not already in the Library. 


The Purchase of the Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio. 





A correspondent of the New York Herald, writing from 
Philadelphia May 11, gives the following as the story of 
the purchase of the Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio Railroad, 
told him during an excursion over the road by the directors 
of the new Norfolk & Western Company: 

On a raw morning of last February (the 9th) the sale of a 
railroad, known as the Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio, occurred 
at Richmond, Va. It had heen in the hands of two receivers 
for several years, and these men, taking advantage of the 
low price of steel rails, carefully expended all the earnings 
of the road in new plant. More than two hundred out of 
the 408 miles of track were relaid in the best manner, 

uietly and thoroughly. All the important bridges were re- 
built with the best wrought iron. A few, but very few, 
new engines and cars were bought. The management was 
judicious and far-sighted. Well, the sale was finally or- 
dered by the Court. The managers of the Richmond & 
Danville, and of the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia 
railroads and the Clyde steamship interest were 
all represented. Each party was anxious to buy, but 
had a fixed limit. Unfortunately they had not har- 
moniously co-operated with the receivers, and knew only 
what they could find out for themselves. e bondholders 
of the bankrupt corporation were represented by a com- 
mittee, which was on the ground to see one of two things— 
either to buy in the road or to enjoy the delight of making 
some other man pay so dearly for the property that their 
bonds would realize fifty or sixty cents on the dollar. The 
sale began, and for the first quarter ofan hour the conflict- 
ing local interests wrestled with each other. On the edge of 
the crowd that gathered about the Sheriff’s auctioneer stood 
a man rather under medium height, clad in a long gray 
overcoat, and perhaps the least demonstrative person 
present. The terms of the sale had been carefully announced 
before the fun began. They were, ‘$100,000 cash at the 
time of sale, failing to deposit which the rights of the bidder 
would be voided and the property resold ; the balance of the 

urchase money to be paid in nine months or the deposit 
orfeited.” These details did not appear to interest the 
stranger icularly. He only thrust his hands a trifle 
deeper into his coat kets and waited. In Virginia, as 
in in, ‘‘hope” and ‘“‘ wait” have the same meaning, are 
the same word. 

The Richmond & Danville people dropped out at about 
$5,000,000. The Clyde steamship interest held on pluckily 
and finally distan the Tennessee & Georgia men in the 
neighborhood of the seven million and a half post. General 

one’s representatives, controlling the outstanding bonds 
of the road that was on the block, then “tackled ” their only 
rival, to all appearances. The road was conceded by the 
bondholders to be a good hase at $8,000,000, and before 
that point they had see’ ly cleared the decks. But the 





stranger had only waited to the auctioneer say “‘ going” 
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once when he manifested an uncommon and, so far as could | ditional counter weight at a radius of 12 in. for one wheel on 
be judged by others, an unwarranted, interest in the pro-| the right side of the locomotive, these components being laid 


ceedings. He pone added $100,000 to the last bid ; he 
then stood a raise of $ 

all eyes were centred on him, and every body was asking his 
neighbor who the stranger was. Nobody knew. This was 
his strong point. Neither did they know that he had care- 
— walked or driven along the entire line of the road 
within a month previous, and was as well informed of the 
road’s actual condition as if he bad built it. After some 
slow work the stranger, who appeared the embodiment of 
coolnees, puta period to the scene by shouting, ‘ Eighty- 
five hundred thousand !” 

Then the bondholders withdrew for consultation. Even 
the auctioneer slowly repeated the bid with a strong rising 
inflection, ‘‘ Eighty-five hundred thousand dollars /””» When 
he had done so several times, the stranger vouchsafed the 
simple but firm rejoinder, ‘‘ That is my bid.” The committee 
of the bondholders returned to the charge, and by gradual 
steps finally worked up to $8,600,000 for the franchises and 
rolling stock of the entire road. The stranger now boldly 
stepped to the front, as if he meant to stay there, and 
shouted, ‘ Five thousand more.” 


tale. So it wasin the real drama. The determination he 


displayed suddenly ended the sale at that point, and, almost | 


ae the auctioneer declared the road sold for 
$8,605,000. He then asked the 

but was no wiser when he heard it. ‘‘Clarence H. 
Clark,” was the reply; but his actions spoke louder 
than words, for from an inside pocket he drew out 
a bundle of exactly $100,000 in crisp legal tender notes. 
The sale was iegally entered, subject to a future payment of 
$8,505,000. It seemed a very simple matter after all, but 
it was not so trifling to the man who had just put up the 
“ante” in the game. He had not spoken toa single friend, 
and had staked the largest part of his fortune on the ven- 
ture. The rest of the story is familiar financial history. The 
purchaser hurried to New York and formulated a plan by 
which $11,000,000 of 6 per cent. bonds were issued to take 
up the old scrip: succeeded in forming a syndicate that took 
at once, $15,000,000 of 6 per cent. preferred stock at 35’ 
and $15,000,000 of common stock at an unknown figure. He 
had already reserved about $2,000,000 worth of stock for 
his own trouble prior to this arrangement; the new company 
organized in Norfolk the other day and its directors are now 
making their first tour of inspection. 





Shocks on Railroad Bridges. 

(Paper by John W. Cloud, Altoona, Pa. Read at the Philadel- 
phia meeting of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, Feb- 
ruary, 1881.]} 

t The delivery of blows upon roadway structures by the 
locomotive engine at high speed, although long recognized, 














It is an anti-climax in the | 


stranger his name, | 


r- . artter a oe iacaaii 


down ona scale of 1 inch = 3,200 lbs., from the line of nor- 


.000 and went $50,000 better. Now | mal pressure, below or above, according as they are directed 


upward or downward, and so diminish or increase the load 
| of the wheel upon the rail. It will be borne in mind that 
| this additional 300 lbs. of counterweight, if located, as sup- 
| posed, with its centre of gravity 12 in. from the wheel centre 
| (the same as crank radius), will move horizontally at all 
| times with the same rate of speed and in an opposite direc- 
| tion to the parts it isemployed to balance; if it is of any 
| other weight it must be placed at a corresponding other dis- 
| tance, so that its energy of motion horizontally will at all 
| times be the same; and so, also, vertically, so that the curve 
| given still shows the disturbance of vertical pressures. 
| The curve ) shows similarly for one wheel on the left 
| side. This curve is identical with that already detailed, only 


| Fig. 


| +A. 
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one-quarter revolution in advance, as the engine on the left 
| side feads the right by that amount. The line c shows the 
resultant of these two curves, and is for two wheels on one 
| axle, but the curves a and 6b must be considered individually 
| as to their effects on tires, rails, and roadway struct res. 
| It will be seen that from this cause there results an increase 
of 6,260 lbs. above the normal and a decrease of same 
amount below the normal in the weight of each driving- 
wheel upon the rail every revolution at the assumed speed of 
50 miles per hour, and this cycle is repeated 414 times every 
second, so that it is a series of quick blows of magnitude 
2x 6,260;= 12,540 lbs.; it is needless to add that, for other 
speeds, this will increase or decrease with the squares of the 
speed, and, at 60 miles per hour it will be 44 per cent. 
| greater. 
| Leaving this for the present, let us look at other vertical 
| disturbances from quite a different source, and applicable 
| to the main pair of wheels only, or that pair to which the 

“—— are directly connected. 

eferring to fig. 1, which shows some of the outlines and 

centre lines of Pennsylvania Railroad, class ‘*B,” locomo- 
| tive, it will be observed that when it is running forward the 
| main rod is pulling obliquely downward on the crank-pin 
| when the latter is above the centre line of cylinder, and that 
| it is pushing obliquely downward on the same pin when the 
| latter is below this line, 7. e., except on the two centres, the 
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has, perhaps, not been as generally understood in severity, 
relation to speed, and cause as is desirable in matters of such 
importance. Some points of explanation, with illustrative 
diagrams, are, therefore, submitted to your attention, pre- 
paratory to a note on ‘Steel for Bridges,” also submitted. 

In order that a locomotive may run at high rates of speed 
without fore-and-aft irregularities of motion, it is necessary 
that counter- weight be added to the driving-wheels, not only 
for crank-pin hold, crank-pin, and weight carried thereon, 
but also for the weight of those parts which move only in a 
horizontal direction, viz., piston, piston-rod, cross-head, and 
that part of the main rod carried by the cross-head. This 
additional counterweight is usually divided equally between 
all the driving-wheels, and, in the case of a Pennsylvania 
Railroad standard locomotive, class ‘‘ B,” it requires an ad- 
dition of counterweight toeach wheel equivalent to 300 Ibs., 
at a distance of 12 in. from the wheel centre, to properly 
control the motion. This brings correspondingly too much 
counterweight vertically, but it does not result in objection- 


able disturbances because the forces are resisted by the road-' 


bed in one direction and by the weight of the machine in 
he opposite direction. 

In locomotives for low speed only, a part of this additional 
counterweight can be left out without apparent evil results. 
but in express locomotives it is necessary to uss nearly all 
that the theory requires. From this cause a series of blows 
results, which we may examine by the aid of the diagram 
on the accompanying plate (fig. 2) a little more in detail. 

The length of this diagram, from left to right, represents 
one revolution; the vertical scale is 1 inch = 3,200 lbs., and 
the horizontal line through the centre is a line of normal 
—_ of one wheel upon the rail; i. e¢., it is a sufficient 

istance abeve an imaginary datum line below, and entirely 
off the diagram, to et on the same scale, the quies- 
cent weight of the wheel on the rail. The speed is assumed 
at 50 miles per hour, and one revolution is considered com- 
mencing when the engine on right side is on its first quarter ; 
that is, when the counterweight on the same side is in its 





power of the engine is directed more or less downward on 
the pin at alltimes. Sofar as this goes it increases the 
weight of the wheel upon the rail by so much as the vertical 
component of this varying force with its varying obliquity 
is exerted through the main rod. 5 

On the diagram (fig. 2) again, the curve d, above the hori- 
zontal line of normal pressure, is the boundary of the verti- 
cal components of the force exerted by connecting-rod on 
the crank-pin during one revolution. This curve lies wholly 
above the line of normal pressure, except two points whic 
arein this line, because, as already stated, the vertical com- 
ponent, when there is any, is always directed downward in 
teed forward, and therefore increases the pressure on the 
rail. 

In plotting this curve the conditions prevailing in this class 
of locomotive have been observed, with the assumption 
that the cut-off occurs at one-half the stroke, and that the 
= pressure, up to time of cut-off, is 110 ibs. per square 
: inch. 

The corresponding line e shows the same for the opposite 
a wheel, being one-quarter revolution in advance, as be- 

ore. 

As this vertical force is consequent upon exertion, through 
mechanism, of a horizontal force in the cylinder, there must 
be at all times an equal reaction vertically upward; this is 
by the cross-head thrusting against its upper guide, and so 
far as this force goes it tends to reduce the aggregate weight 
of the machine on the rails by just so much as we find it in- 
creased at the main driving wheel atall times. The upward 
force, however, from the varying location of its point of ap- 
plication, is variously distributed at different times as to its 
relieving effects from driving-wheels and leading truck- 
wheels. Disre — the relief from the rear driver, and 
supposing it all distributed, for the right side, between the 
main wheel and the truck, it will be found, in plotting, that 
the curve f, below the line of normal pressure, is the bound- 
ary of relieving forces at the main wheel for one revolution, 
the remainder going to relieve the weight on the truck. The 





sultants of the two opposed forces for each side separately, 
we have, for the right side, the line h, and for the left side 
the line &, while the line / is the resultant for both sides, On 
the assumption above, the main driving-wheels are loaded 
by this amount at the expense of the truck, through the ac- 
tion of the mechanism. They are really loaded more than 
the diagram shows, because the relie?itg action from the 
rear drivers has been disregarded as somewhat indefinite in 
magnitude. 

e upward reaction on the guides causes the machine to 

roll, as is often seen when it islaboring hard at slow speed. 
If the locomotive runs backward the conditions are reversed 
and main wheels are relieved, the weight being transferred 
to the truck, so that the weight available for tractive power 
is less in running backward than it is in running forward. 
- This concentration of weight on the main drivers varies 
only with variation of pressures in the cylinder, and is, 
therefore, independent of speed except as these pressures are 
varied in consequence. At high speeds this also assumes the 
character of quick blows on each side, and, of course, at 50 
miles per hour the cycle is repeated 414 times per second as 
before. 

Considering all these disturbing forces on one miain 
wheel only, for the right side, the curve a shows the dis- 
turbance from counterweight and the curve h shows the re- 
sultant of disturbing forces from the connecting-rod, while 
the curve m shows the resultant of the two ona scale of 1 
inch = 3,200 Ibs. 

Good practice keeps the 
possible, but on express 


counterweight as low as 
locomotives the disturbances 
here shown frequently occur at each main wheel 
and rear wheel respectively at the same time. For 
each main wheel this is an increase of weight upon the rail 
of 8,350 lbs. above the statical weight frequently figured on 
in designing structures, and this increase is followed by a 
decrease below the normal of 4,250 lbs., making a variation 
of 12,600 lbs., which, at 50 miles per nour, is repeated 414 
times per second. 

For each rear wheel it isan increase of weight upon the 
rail of 6,260 Ibs., followed by a decrease of the same amount, 
making a variation of 12,520 Ibs. 414 times per second at the 
same speed, and these variations on one rail are syncbronous, 
i. e., are going through the same phase at the same time; 
there is, of course, a slight release of weight from the truck 
at the same time, but this never exceeds 2,600 Ibs, j 

This is, therefore, a series of severe blows, each one 
directed upon some one point, and it requires but the proper 
combination of circumstances as to the situation of this 
point (the location of the othet point on same rail being 
struck at the same time) and the proximity of other heavily 
loaded wheels to produce the maximum strains upon some 
member or members of a resisting structure already ina 
state of oscillation from the regular and successive blows fe- 
ceived, 

This will account for the necessity of a considerable portion 
of the factor of safety allowed in such structures as railway 
bridges, and will also help to account for the failure in 
service of a certain grade of steel with a factor of safety 
higher than is successfully allowed with iron in similar 
structures, (See note on “ Steel for Bridges.”) 





Steel for Bridges. 


(Paper by John W. Cloud, Altoona, Pa., read at the Philadelphia 
Meeting of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, Febru- 
ary, 1881.] 

In 1877 the Pennsylvania Railroad Company removed an 
old bridge from its line at Duncannon, Pa., built intermedi- 
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o T per cen: 2 per cent 
ate piers and erected shorter spans of the Pratt truss type, 
which had previously been in use on another portion of the 
road. The design of this truss would not admit of diagonals 
larger than 15 in. diameter, and in order to stiffen the 
bridge somewhat steel rods were introduced for the main 
diagonals in the first and second panels, 1% in. and 1% in. 


Fig. 2. 
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diameter respectively. These rods were threaded without 
upsetting, and by the ordinary formule the strains were of 
the same intensity upon both, viz., 16,000 Ibs. per square 
inch with the maximum loading. ‘The other main diagunals 
in the truss are 15% in. diameter, and of iron. 
It was specified for the steel rods: 
Elastic limit... ... 
Tensile strength. 80,000 Ibs. 
Elongation 20 per cent, 
The steel was procured without difficulty, and it allowed 


45,000 Ibs. 








highest position. The curve a shows the boun of the ' corresponding line g shows the same thing for the left side 
vertical components of the centrifugal force of 300 Ibs. ad- and is one-quarter revolution in abvenen Taking the re- 


a factor of safety of 2%{ at elastic limit, while a similar fac- 
tor of 2}¢ had for a long time been gsuccessfully used for 
iron. 7 
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In the course of three years, from time to time, six of 
these steel rods broke, three of them being 13¢ in. iu diame- 
ter, and three 15g in. in diameter. The broken rods were 
tested, and three of them analyzed at Altoona to ascertain 
the cause of failure, and what modifications should be made 
in the steel for such service. Examination showed that all 
the rods were broken in detail close under the nut; the 
threads were well cut and properly rounded at the root. 

In testing the reds micrometer screws, reading to 0.0001 
in., with electric bell to signal the contact, were attached 


to the test pieces, and by this means the modulus of elasticity 
and elastic limit accurately obtained. 
Below is representative : 
Modulus of elasticity.... ........ 45,000,000 
ee ce ES REIT ER 42,000 
Tensile strength ............0000- 
Elongation in 5 in................ 23 per cent., 
with very — variations in the different rods. 
Analyses of these rods showed : 
No. 1. No. 2. 
I  iadtotastcnwsmsslad Ge osenccnty 0.326 0.315 
NN Oe ppetesueiron 0.051 0.041 
OS Ee SS. 1.432 1.418 
Silicon....... bbinercbhie skendboll wad sine 0.052 0.033 


Iron rods that had given long and successful service with 
less factor of safety in another locality showed ¢ 


Modulus of elasticity..... ....... 22,000,000 
ere ee ee 24,000 

Tensile strength.................. ¥ 

Elongation in 5in................ 25 per cent. 


No chemical examination was made of these rods. 
This is a case where elastic limit, tensile strength and 
elongation are not reliable criteria of the &tness of the steel 


Fig.3. 
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au o7 92 
No Angle. Carbon. Phosphorus. Marganese. Silicon. 
9° 0.618 0.154 1.044 0.039 
917 i 0.423 0.127 0.708 0.083 
_ eee 7 0.428 0.109 0.870 0.038 
ere 7 0.338 0.123 0.806 0.09 
WP as saad ge 0.428 0.142 0.554 0.042 
eee 8° 0.579 0.115 0.718 0.036 


for the service; the modulus of elasticity, so very important 
and yet so generally neglected, rendering it unfit without 
showing any deficiency in the specification figures. 

That this great stiffness of the steel was the cause of the 
failure can easily be made apparent. A bridge of this type 
is never accurately mechanical in its construction, the angle 
blocks are unfinished eastings bearing upon unfinished 
chords, and the surface against which the nut has its bearing 
is not accurately at right angles with the rod. Even if it 
were made so, it would not remain accurately in place 
throughout the oscillations set up in the truss by the contin- 
ual hammering of express locomotives in passing. And 
with the bearing on one side of the nut, more or less, 
the heavy and frequently repeated shocks from the 
locomotive bring greater strains upon one side of the 


Fig.4. 
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No. Angle Carbon. Phosphorus. nese. Silicon. 
919.... 2 +247 .041 344 .023 
MES odin dawenaean 21° -295 063 326 .039 
aes 23° -211 145 .B52 .033 
SEES. aos? siaaniied 22° .187 131 -320 .049 
ere 22° 2 .047 372 .026 
ee 20° .394 .035 -288 .038 


rod than was intended for the whole section, and cause 
fracture to develop in that side most heavily strained, 
because the steel is too stiff to yield sufficiently to the bending 
action, and to accommodate itself to the uneven bearing, as 
the iron does. This is not because it is steel, but because it 
is-the wrong grade of steel for the pu 4 

Plotting the tensile tests given of the steel and iron toa 
point beyond the elastic limit shows in that region as in dia- 
gram, fig. 1. 

Diagram, fig. 2, shows a quite similar result obtained auto- 
matically oa Professor Thurston’s torsion machine, only that 
part of diagram near elastic limit being copied. 

These diagrams both show very clearly why the iron will 
withstand a service of this kind and the steel will not, for in 
addition to the greater stiffness of the latter,‘as shown on the 
diagrams, the iron, as is well known, takes more readily a 

rmanent set also, and therefore sooner accommodates 
itself permanently to the unmechanical workmanship 
always existing in such structures, and allows the 
nut to find its proper bearing. Had the modulus of elas- 
ticity of this steel been between 25,000,000 and 30,000,000, 
instead of 45,000,000—even had the elastic limit and tensile 
strength been reduced 10,000 lbs. and 20,000 Ibs., respec- 
tively. in*consequence—it would probably have withstood 
the same service successfully with a factor of safety of 2 in- 
stead of 2% at elastic limit. Rods of the same size, but of 
lower grade of steel, are now being made to put into this 
bridge. Iron can be rendered less fit for this kind of service 
by being rolled too cold, and the same is probably true of 
steel; but the chemical content must be altered in this case 
to produce the requisite pliability. This can best be done 
by a reduction in the manganese, if the indications as to 
chemical content and torsion test in the and tables 3 
and 4, selected as representative from the sixty-four samples 
























































































































































































, LOCOMOTIVE RETURNS, DECEMBER AND YEAR 1880. 
Master Mechanics of all American railroads are invited to send us their monthly returns for this table. 
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| 19) 42,270' 2,225! 23.90 } 4.32 0.63)...... 7.01! 17.25) ....0.|00e005 
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erre Haute Div.¢ 72).... | 4.70) 0.30)...... | 4.50 1660..... 26. ane 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh*.......... eee. 225 85 | 3.92) 0.5: 2.82) 648 16.94 1.35) 3.00 
Cleveland, Tus. Valley & Wheeling..| 158) 20, | 2.74) 0.57)..... | 5.62 14.46 0.75) 2.00 
la., Lacka. & Western, Bloomsburg | | 
DEI aatibhb. 2s ninbbichsobsapeene: ‘s6k 80 23 Pron eon 4.56 7.49'....../ aneee 
Erie & Pittsburgh*........ 98) 28 5.6 | 0.49 6.483 16.85 1.98) 1.08 
Grand Rapids & Indiana. . 332, 39 9.40) 0.46) 5.79 20.00 3.50) 2.50 
Green Bay & Minnesotaj... . 240° 1 7.34) 0.58) 445 17.71 3.80) 240 
Houston & Texas Central. ho RY ae are a eee, Sap RE) EEC Vedien Sees ss commales cnoabhanens qnmenn tii connplceseas 
Illinois Centra’ 2/365 117) 312,574 5.00) 0.34). 5.32 1.40) 2.7% 
Middle Div : 22 18,20 3.56) 0.25). 9.82 140! 3.75 
845 55 159,28 ) 5.08) 0.32 5.17 1.40) 3.75 
12 82,36 4.32) 0.33 1.83 1.25) z.wu 
3) 118;149 6.44| 0.29 5.84 2.00) 5.25 
40 108,703 7.08) 0.35 1.57 2.40) 2.00 
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241,957, i 5.92| 11.13) 0.43!. | 6.77 24.27 2.67) 4.08 
48 2, 3 3.86) 9.55) 0.34 | 5.95 19.73 3.10! 4.68 
| Reape bepeas 00 5.25) 4.21) 0.59 1.38) 6.51 17.89...... 2.%0 
54 : 2,667| 25.49 ....... 2.49 15.42) 1.410) 5.05) 7.17) 0.83) 1.85) 6.61 21.01 1.80) 2.15 
28 74,951 2,677 30.35)....... 1,87 13.31) 1.380) 7.20) 5.61) 0.22) 1.9<| 67 21.76 1.66) 2.58 
16 46,069 2.879. | 74 8.51, 6.93) 0.30, 1.3°| 5.49 22.93 2:37) 2.00 
122 22 58,502 2,659 3.78) 8.29) 0.81 1.93 6.22 2'.58' 2.02| 2.30 
88 38 063, 2,744) 4.19 5.87) 0.36) 0.73 5.6) 168) 1.90) 4.00 
Mobile & Montgomery++ . 3) 180 28 67,171 2,399 6.05, 7.00] 0.41) 146 6.93 21.04 2.64) 2.00 
St. Louis Div.++............ ITT 207, 28 75,357, 2,691 5.67) 4.24) 0.82) 1.09 5.69 17¥1' L771! 166 
Evansville, Hen. & Nash. Div.4+'.1: 135 35! 949-2427 4.23, 5.77) 0.2€) 181) 6.29 18.29 135| 17% 
New Orleans Div.tt.................. 141 27 66,329 2,457 8.48) 6.42) 0.52 1.62) 6.31 23.35 3.0 | 140 
Pensacola & Selma Divs.++ .....2.: 134 11 20,995 1.909 1.40). 4.39) 0.24 0.59 5.95 12.57 261! 1.53 
Maqguatte, Houghton & Ontonagon., 49 3 15,985 533 1.43 12.24) 0.47 5.37 19.51 450)..... 
N. Y., Penn. & Ohio, Ist & 2d Divs.... 228 $9, 281,427 3,168 8.96 8.16) 0.60) 6.38 19.08 2.10) 2.65 
Third & Fourth Divs................. 197 56) = - 212,628 3,797 4.55 8.81) 0.44 | 5.93 19.73 °2.02) 2.68 
Mahoning Div...............022007377 131 48, 148,393 3,092 3.60 6.98) 0.47 5.81 16.86 1.93) 2.68 
North. Central, Flmira & Can. Divs. 147 48 = 111,67. 2,327 4.83 7.31) 0.49 6.20 18.92 1.80) 2.88 
Obio Central... ........ ; . 210, 19) 49,120 2,585 1.95 3.42) 0.43 BB) SEP oseessl-annne 
Pennsylvania, New York Di 120 125 292,173 3,137 8.80, 10.80) O80 .....6)..00ee 20.4', 3.00) 3.92 
Amboy Div# ........... 201 47101781 2,166 50) 7.70) 0.50 12.70 3.00) 3.95 
Belvidere Div.tt........... 37 80,534 2,177 ; 1.10; 0.70 15.20, 3.00! 3.93 
Philadelphia Div.t+.................. 206 147, = 470,959 3,204 80) 5.40) 0.60 .. 2.00 )ceeeee 9.80 1.20) 2.40 
MN MN i ac osccaekteckecepen 132 128) 408,456 =. 3,191 28. 9.40) 5.20) 0.50)......|... .. 15.10 1.2] 2.80 
Pittsburgh Div.tt...........ccccccees 226 204 570,561 2,797 22. 8. 5.30) 0.70'...... eeeeee 14.6) 1.2C) 2.80 
PCT cwasccscennsss secteosees +110 +40 82,412 2,060 19. «| 6.10) 0.50 21.40 1.20) 2.80 
West Penn. Div.d... -. lod 20 45,109 2,255 31. 31.85 -| 3. 390) 0.30 - %50, 1.20) v.80 
Lewistown Div. . & FW t 1,885 21. . } 2 58>) 0.50 - 9.10) 1.20) 28% 
Bedford Div.#..... .. 4 10,714, 2,679 31. t | 8.10] 3.40) 0.30 7.20 1.26) 2.80 
Frederick Div.3.....: . 109 10) 21,894 * 2,189) 33. x | 1.90) 7.99) 0.50 - 10.30 2.65) 3 85 
Pittsburgh, Va. & Charleston Div.t} 45 14 26,176 1,870) 86.27 Y 2.10] 3.90] 0.50'......|...... 5.90 1.2 | 2.84 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chi., East. Div.*.. 371 152) 519,221 3,416 35: . 10 1. 3.66] 4.93 0.4) 190) 437 17.49) 1.74! 1.74 
este i I Y 114! 421,118 3,692/40.50....... 19.20 19.20 1.018) 4.10) 5.14) 0.34 2.27 6.13 18.07 2.08) 2.08 
Pitts., Cin. & St. Louis, Little Miami | ail 
gp LEE EEL E 97 36; 121,481, 3,374| 38.62 ....... 13.56 15.76 1.026) 5.47| 6.28 0.52 2.36) 1.50 
ny Coe M6 196. Te, DAV.F......ccccccsescese 247, 94° «322,513, 3,431! 24.59)....... 17.6) 17.05 0.880) 4.86] 4.47| 0.45 1.05| 2.15 
Wab., St. L. & P., Peoria & Iowa Div. ....| 5 161,218 = - 2,879 30.45 ....... EME ssoncslsovess | 3.20) 4.53) 0.40. 1.30| 2.40 
PD PTR rewescaginscctess cs bac 63! 26 49,186" 2.00% 39.12....... besa semienes | 3.30} 10.30) 0.60... 4.00) 4.28 
4 ' en 
YEAR 1880. 
ee ! 
Allegheny Valley, River Div.* ........ 139, 49 = 982,654, 20,054 37.73 ....... 26 21.40 | 0.830 5.74 3.31 0.50. 6.26) 15.81) ....66 sees 
Low Grade Div.*..................... 120' 21 «458,641 21,840) 28 50) . 18.05| 21.30/ 0.889 5.00) 3.64 0.66...... 6.87] 15.67)......|...... 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh*...022.020002. 225 94 2,170,998 22,096 42.93. 110 17.49/ 0.866 3.64, 3.42 0.46 2.96 6.47) 16.95)...... i alee 
Cleve., Tes. Vater 3 prhecting. ... |158 25 673,274 26,031) 35.37 <7] wees 6 oe .* 2.37 on seeeee al 4 0. 2.00 
° cK. vest., i. 782, 30,005) ...... ..2+000) 2U.01 ...... Jececes GD oo ses a wl WO cccccciccccce 
Erie & Pittsburgh® yenondanere: os: Fe Fase 2683) 41.70 16.80) 0.886 3.41) 4.55 0.48 6.45 16.69| 1.90)" 1.90 
Grand Rapids & Indiana... | 332) 56 1,491,128 26,627/38.72 36.48) 17.31)......|...... 2.97, 8.18 0.44) 5.64! 19.52) 3.43) 2.50 
Illinois Central, Chicago Div.) | 365} 135 3,059,859 22,666) 43.45 .. 18.78) 0.920} 4.04) 4.61 0.30) 5.86| 14.82) 147 3.14 
Middle Div.j........... ... 101) 45 151,521 4,034 42.60 .. 9.27) 1.170) 1.26 3.52 O24 ......) 497 990] Laz 3.14 
North Div.j..... |345| 94 1,528,874 16,366 31.51 .. 13 68! 1.200] 4.08) 4.54 0.20! 5.57| 14.80] 1.47) 3.14 
Springfield Div. | 113) 27 376,945 13,961, 34.54... 18.40) 0.900) 2.69 3.99 0.29... 4.78) 11.75] 1.32) 2.63 
owa iv}. AES tein | 401) 54 1,366,912 25,147! 30.83). | 12.13] 1.470) 3.81) 7.11) 0.29 5.74) 16.95) 2.08) 463 
Jeffersonville, Mad. & Indianap.*....|226| 43° 1,201,685 27,945) 42.51 .. | 21.95) 0.870) 3.34 5.92 0.36 5.92) 17.48) 2.38) 2.06 
Kan. City, St. Jo & Council Bluffs**..| 247} 38 1,305,069 —34/344/ 46 10 .. 18.70 os) Soe He 
Lake Shore & Mich. So., Buffalo Div.|....| 82 2.320.645 28,300! 33.90 8.99 7.87 2.60! 5.60 
SM ects scar coenstroreenees (cc ]11 8267139 27/687] 38.36. | £367.06 2.27) 5.48 
NE isd Shar iectinkas knseck Jess 91 2,331,871 —25,624| 25.89 4.18, 10.18 2.67) 4.08 
Michigan Southern Div $....2.022222).2.° 203 5,666,552 27,914! 36.14, 3.46 8.60 3.1| 4.63 
Marquette, Houghton & Ont 30: '392,¢ 13,069) 41.36! .. 1.27) 11.69 4.50)...... 
Y., Penna. & Ohio......... 556/197) 6,679,978 33,908 31.10 . | 3.35 6.96 2.00 2.72 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chi., East 971/155 5,825,523, 24,358 40.08 .. B17 4.21 160 1.60 
Lo, 5 eee tieeaeenienel 120) 4,134,697 34,456 39.30 4.79 4.04 1.50) 1.50 
Pitts., Cin. & St. L., Kittle Miami Div.* 197) 43 1,271,205 20,563 43.26 4.68 5.28) 2.21 1.50 
Ps WE Ne Bos cinch -sanceanens 247 3300/75 30,843. 28.11 4.95 3.51 0.93 2.18 
Wab., St. L. & P., Peoria & Towa Div: .... 1,428,780 31,080 $5.65 3.20 3.91 1.80) 2.60 
* Five empty cars rated as three loaded ones. *™* Three empty cars rated as two loaded ones. 
+ Switching engines all »wed 6 miles per hour; helping engines, Mp —y h- allowed 6 miles per hour; five empty cars 
actwgwitehine engin 1 6 mil rated Engineers’ firemen’s and wipers’ wages not included in cost. 
nD , > 
iFuel not estimated. ee The ton of coal is 2,000 lbs., unless otherwise noted; 25 bushels 
ie empty cars rated as one loaded one. counted to the ton. 
Switching and work-train engines allowed 6 miles per hour. 
of steel railson which Dr. Dudley’s paper, read at this| has done much toward the introduction of a better class of 
meeting, is based, cav be considered reliable. For by refer-| reading matter for the traveling public. Recently an asso- 
ring again to the iron rod on the diagrams, figs. 1 and _ 2, | ciation has been formed with the object of obtaining prac- 
and to the di m, fig. 4, of steel rails, to the considerable | tical oversight of the business, and, if possible, exerting an 
elongation which occurs at the elastic limit, without any in-| influence for the sale only of pure literature upon trains. 
crease of load, it will be seen that in the iron and the soft | That the association has undertaken a good work none will 
steel, unlike the hard steel in fig. 3, there is a considerable | deny. Could the tone of railway reading matter be im- 
elongation at the elastic limit without any increase of load. | proved, and the reading habit itself cultivated, not only the 
This is not taken into account in estimating the modulus of — at large but the truin dealers as well would be bene- 
elasticity, so that it may be possible to have a high modulus, | fited.—Cleveland (O.) Herald. 
if this feature exists at the elastic limit sufficiently marked, The Rail Market 
without the steel being unfit for such service; but, as will be a , 
seen, it is necessarily a low steel at all events. | Few or no transactions in steel rails are reported. ote. 
- | tions continue at $60 per ton at mill for next winter to 50 
a | or $63 for early delivery. 
Railway Literature. | Iron rails are sellivg freely, chiefly in small lots, at from 
One of the most effective movements toward reform of $47 per ton at mill for heavy rails up to $50 to $51 for light 
late has been fhe effort to improve the character of litera- sections. English iron rails are offered at $44 to $46 at tide- 
ture sold on railway trains. In years past most of the read-| yoater for 56 Ibs. 
ing matter offered for sale by the train venders has been of | “ Ojq iron rails are a little firmer, and sales are reported at 
a highly sensational character. Generally quick sales and in Philadelphia 
- $27 per ton in le . 
large profits were realized. The dealers, however, felt » Cankeacte. 
themselves justified ia selling what would yield the best | Government Contrac , a“ 
returns, on account of the large amount they were cha: Sealed proposals will be received oo Charles . 
by the railway companies for the pri of selling their | Allen, United States E eer, at hi in St. Paul, 
wares upon their respective lines. e of the first to| Minn., until June 1, for the follo works : 
inaugurate the reform was General Superintendent| 1. Dredging in the inside harbor of Duluth, Minn. ee 
Paine, of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern! 2. Constructing breakwater in the harbor of - 
road. By him obscene publications, or those | Marais, Cook County, Minn., on the north shore 0 Lal 
having a tendency to produce immorality, were _ x. about 106 miles northeast of Duluth, Minn. 
banished from the company’s trains. Gradually the same . Constructing dams and shore protection of brush ane 
rule was introduced _— other roads, and much that was | stone, and some earth excavation, for the improvement ¢ 
formerly objectionable in the books and periodicals sold has | the Chippewa to py 
disappeared entirely. The publication of standard works in| No contracts will be entered into until after thea —_ 
cheap form like that of the klin Square Library, issued | tions made by the River and Harbor Act of March 3, ° 
from the publishing house of Harper Brothers ond others have been made available. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 








Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
EpITOR RAILROAD’ GAZETTE. 





Advertisements.—-We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this oF for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we interesting and im ant to 
our readers. age who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, l schemes, ete. .» to our 
readers can do 80 » Fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask usto recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and — if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
aes os — of ——— for new works or 
im improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement. Discussions of subjects 

ining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men y acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
peciatiahed annual reports, some notice of all of which will 








THE SCHOOLING C OF ENGINEERS. 


It often happens that an n old-fashioned homely word 
will express an idea with more force and precision 
than one of more modern usage, and which, it may be, 
is considered more elegant. Thus, in the above title 
the word ‘“ education ” was first used. This, however, 
seems to imply more than was meant, as what is to 
follow is intended to refer to that training which a 
young man would get in school alone, and not to that 
other portion of his education which he acquires by 
experience and the practice of his art or profession. 
The word ‘“‘schooling,” that is, the training which he 
gets in school, therefore designates the subject of 
which some observations have been suggested by the 
liberality of Presidemt Morton in fitting up and equip- 
ping a machine shop and presenting it to the Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, at Hoboken, of which an account 
will be found on another page. It is difficult to express 
properly the regard in which such liberality is held. 
Adjectives somehow fail to convey just what they are 
intended to, and therefore an idea of the munificence 
of the gift can be conveyed best by describing its 
beneficence. It is for this reason in part, and also to 
add something to the process of mental evolution 
which is going on in relation to the school training, or 
more briefly, the ‘‘schooling” of engineers, that the 
title above has been chosen for this article. 

The opinion has been advanced in these pages before 
that it would be a positive benefit to mankind if the 
word ‘‘ engineer” could be obliterated from our lan- 
guage. The generally recognized definition, given in 
charter of incorporation of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, that it is, ‘“‘the art of directing the great 
sources of power in nature for the use and convenience 
of man,” is so vague and indefinite that it often leads 
to much confusion of mind. There can be no doubt 
too that the euphony of the word ‘‘en_i wer ° has at- 


tracted many persons to it{as an occupation. It 
sounds well to bef[called an engineer, and the 
profession embraces immense possibilities. A 
young man’s sisters, his potential or actual 
wife like to speak of him as an ‘‘ engineer,” 
and doubtless think with pride of his ‘‘ directing the 
great sources of power in nature.” All this gives a 
kind of glamour to what isin fact a very prosaic occu- 
pation, and which has,in a great measure, become so 
by a process of development and differentation. The 
engineer as contemplated in the definition quoted and 
as expressed in the latter part of it, that is a man who 
builds roads, bridges, aqueducts, canals, docks, har- 
bors, moles, breakwaters and lighthouses, who con- 
structs and adapts machinery and drains cities and 
towns, no longer exists. The universal engineer has 
become extinct, and-in his place we have a great 
variety of specialists, each one engaged in a business 
which will require all his time and abilities to master 
thoroughly. The construction and adaptation of ma- 
chinery, which is passed over so lightly in the charter 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, has grown to 
enormous importance, and is subdivided into innumer- 
ableseparate branches. The time was when the engineer 
who built a railroad was expected not only to locate 
the line, but design the bridges, the locomotives, the 
cars, and, in fact, the whole equipment. At the present 
time the latter is made in a great many different 


manufactories, in which the principle of division of 


labor is carried to extreme limits. Even before the 
engineer has graded his line he goes to one manufac- 
turer for excavating machines and tools, to another 
fora portable railroad, and still another makes his 
rock-drills. Some engineers now design their own rail 
sections, but it is very generally agreed that the time 
is not very far distant when these will be suppressed. 
Rail faste.sings and even the nut-locks are a separate 
article of manufacture. Switches, frogs, signals, turn- 
tables, bridges, locomotives, cars, shop-machinery 
and so on almost without end are made in special 
establishments. When we come to the three latter, 
they are again subdivided. 


The injectors on the locomotive are made in one 
shop, the steam-gauges in another, the head-lights, 
brake apparatus, springs, truck-wheels, tires, etc., 
etc., haye all become articles of special manufacture. 
That is, we find men engaged in producing some one 
of these articles and that alone. 


Instead of the engineer, then, in the general sense, 
we have a greatand growing variety of occupations, 
whose purpose it is to produce or manufacture certain 
articles. It is true that these men are ‘ directing the 
great sources of power in nature for the use and con- 
venience of man,” and they therefore should have a 
knowledge of the laws which govern that power and 
the means by which it may be controlled; but it is 
obvious that the term engineer does not, excepting in 
a very generic sense, designate the occupation of 
such persons: The attempt has been made to 
specialize the occupation, by calling one a 
signal engineer, a _ bridge engineer, etc., 
etc., but the usage is by no means common. There is 
an obvious philological inconsistency in such a com- 
bination of roads. An engineer is a man who builds 
or has the care of engines, and therefore a maker of 
signals should be a signaleer, which is not a bad word, 
but then we could not well say a bridgeer, or a 
switcheer, so that this principle would not permit of 
universal application. It would be a positive boon to 
the language if some word could be added to it which 
would have somewhat the meaning of the word 
artificer, and which would imply that a person was 
a maker of a machine or other structure, not in the 
sense of doing the mechanical work alone, but that 
he also was a designer, and had a knowledge of the 
science as well as the art of his business. If the occu- 
pations which are now classed vaguely and generally as 
‘* engineering” were thus specialized, it is believed that 
one of the difficulties under which the subject of the 
schooling of engineers is regarded would disappear. 
The question then would be how to educate boys who 
are to become artificers or manufacturers of locomo- 
tives, cars, bridges, signals, injectors, steam gauges, 
etc., etc. If the question is put in this way, it at once 
becomes apparent that the special knowledge required 
in conducting such a business can only be learned 
where the conditions exist which must be observed to 
insure its success. Thatis, in a manufactory itself. 
It would be hopeless to expect that in any school, a 
shop, even in miniature, could be established for each 
one of the branches of engineering for which young 
men must be educated. If they were, it is certain 
that they would be managed in such a way that under 
no circumstances could they succeed in competition 
with other shops. We have not yet advanced so far 
that we have separate schools for educating young 





men to become manufacturers of cars, of rails 





or locomotives, although that may ultimately be the 
case. The question then is, what have all the differ- 
ent occupations designated, and many others which 
have not been designated, in common which may be 
taught in a school. Now, we believe that most persons 
who have reached middle life, and who received their 
education thirty years ago, will be surprised to find the 
extent to which what we will call practical knowl- 
edge has, as it were, crystalized and become common 
to all or most of what we will class as engineering 
occupations. From this knowledge should be ex- 
cluded all that which is usually classed as science, and 
which is and has been for a long time taught from 
text books. A few titles, copied from Clark’s “Manual 
for Mechanical Engineers,” will illustrate the class 
of subjects to which we refer. There is, of 
course, the steam engine with its allied subjects, 
which now has its own literature, and forms almost 
a distinct course of itself. The performance and test- 
ing of steam engines and boilers can be learned ina 
technical school as well as any where else. There is, 
too, the strength of materials, a knowledge of which 
can hardly be learned without the actual experiments; 
strength of elementary constructions, such as riveted 
joints, pillars or columns, beams, rails springs, bolts 
and nuts, screwed stay-bolts, cranes, girders, roofs, 
etc. The laws of friction, the principles of toothed 
gear, frictional wheel-gearing, belts and belt-pulleys, 
rope gearing, shafting, etc., have all been formulated 
into very distinct and definite principles and practice. 
The construction of tools for working wood and metal, 
wrought and cast-iron pipe fitting, screw threads, pat- 
tern-making, molding and founding and mechanical 
drawing. Such knowledge is useful in nearly all engi- 
neering work, and the principles of each may be very 
thoroughly taught and learned in a technical scbool, 
if properly equipped with tools, and supplied with 
competent teachers. The economical features of a busi- 
ness, the buying and selling, the means of production 
at the lowest cost can, it is believed, only be learned 
under the stimulus of competition. It will be an im- 
mense advantage to a young man if, besides having a 
more or less thorough knowledge of mathematics and 
science, he can enter a shop, engaged in any one of 
the branches of business named, with some informa- 
tion about the uses and construction of machine tools, 
shafting, gearing and other subjects which have not 
been named, but which are used in most branches of 
engineering business, and are every year being formu- 
lated into definite principles. 

The idea that expert workmen can be made ina 
school of this kind has always seemed a mistake. That 
it is possible to do so is probably true, but the cost of 
doing it is too great for the results achieved. To devote 
an expensive building and high-salaried instructors to 
teaching what could be learned in a cheap shed ‘and 
taught by an intelligent journeyman mechanic, seems 
to be a misapplication of means to ends. If mere 
manual skill alone is taught and learned, the teaching 
costs more than the knowledge acquired is worth. The 
question should be very distinctly asked: What will 
the student be fit for when his course of study is com- 
pleted? Some of the manual training which is given 
to boys in school, it must be confessed, seems very fu- 
tile. It makes neither good workmen nor is it apparent 
how it will be valuable as training for any other posi- 
tion. The skill acquired is practically useless, and it 
is hard to see what else is learned excepting how to 
use tools in a very ineffective way. A test which it 
seems should be applied to all such methods of teaching 
is the question, What is the student learning besides 
skill in handling tools, and is that worth the time, 
trouble and expense? If what may be called the sec- 
ondary knowledge resulting from manual training is 
not worth what it costs, we confess that it seems as 
though it would be better to put young men under the 
instruction of an intelligent mechanic, where he would 
have the old-fashioned training of an apprenticeship, 
which teaches at least industry and endurance, and 
from which drudgery is not eliminated. The catalogue 
of one of the schools which has a department of man- 
ual training says its work never ‘‘ descends into 
drudgery.” The graduates will be fortunate beyond 
most men if, when they leave their school, they will 
be able to escape that which falls to the lot of most 
of us, and the discipline of which is altogether rather 
wholesome. 

As an aid to teaching other things, a work-shop of 
the kind that the Stevens Institute now possesses has 
very great value. It supplies the means of teaching 
by object lesson, as it were. It materializes what the 
books contain, and presents to the mind an indelible 
image, which is the very heart or nucleus around 
which the student’s knowledge will cling. To see the 
advantages which they possess, though, adds another 
regret to advancing age; but it is full of promise tc 
the generation which is to succeed us. 
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THE WINTER GRAIN MOVEMENT. 


Lake navigation opened May 3 this year, having 
closed before the end of November, and there were 
thus more than five months during which there were 
no lake or canal shipments, while last year the lakes 
having opened April 3, lake shipments ceased but 
four months. 

Last year special interest attached to the winter 
grain movement because it was the first winter since 
the business became heavy that remunerative rates 
had been maintained throughout the season. A very 
heavy winter movement had been had at 20 cents or 
less per 100 lbs., but it was questioned whether a re- 
munerative rate would permit any considerable ship- 
ments for export; yet a rate of 40 cents was maintained 
until March, and of 35 cents during March, 1880, and 
yet the winter grain movement was larger than in any 
previous year. 

Still, this was the first winter of maintained rates ; 
there was a general disbelief in the success of the 
effort to keep up the rates, and consequently the trade 
had made its arrangements based on the expectation 
that rates would take their usual course, and before 
midwinter be about as low as lake and canal rates are 
in the fall, Consequently the movement may have 
been larger than if the maintenance of rates 
had been expected. Further, wheat that winter 
was unusually high, and could the better bear a high 
winter rate. 

But last winter everybody*must have expected that 
tates would be maintained, and made his preparations 
accordingly. Moreover, wheat was much lower than 
the year before. The winter rate was made 35 cents 


instead of 40, to be sure, but the effect of this second | Det 
winter of generally well maintained rail rates it is very F 


important to study, as the future course of rates, traf- 
fic and earnings will be affected by it. 

The receipts and shipments of grain of all. kinds at 
the seven reporting Northwestern markets, St. Louis, 
Peoria, Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Toledo and 
Cleveland, and the receipts of the seven Atlantic 
ports, for the five months ending April 30 (December 
to April inclusive), during which this year lake and 
canal navigation was closed, have been as follows, in 
bushels, flour not included, for the past eight years : 


Northwestern Northwestern Atlantic 
Year. receipts. shipments. receipts. 
i Sree 29,499,348 6a 
__ERSESE re Ree = 35,930,337 18,605,849 804 
a rserese 48, ‘0: 24'441 30, 797,372 30: 360 085 
Basins bak anh anen nee 43,358,882 26,600,317 40,903,919 
Se ee 61,097,698 44,475,1 72,615,901 
I bs kiciod susan emccnmnell 64,389,922 40,377, = : 78,692,236 
eT. 82,126, 56,218,71 84. "000,064 
i bidssnanas,.leos cam 74,757,807 49,355, 803 74,691,389 


The receipts of the Northwestern markets this year, 
therefore, were 9 percent. less than last year, but 16 
per cent. more than in any previous year. The ship- 
ments of these markets were 1214 per cent. less than 
last year, but more than in any other year. Last year 
during these five months lake navigation was open 
four weeks, and the lake shipments amounted to more 
than 14,000,000 bushels, so that if we take the rail and 
river shipments by themselves, they were one-seventh 
larger than last year during the same five months. The 
Atlantic receipts were 11 per cent. less than last year 
and 5 per cent. less than the year before. 

The excess of Atlantic receipts over the shipments 
of the great Northwestern markets was less last win- 
ter than for three seasons previous, indicating that a 
smaller proportion has becn forwarded from the 
farmers’ stations directly through to the East, with- 
out the intervention of these markets. These excesses 
of Atlantic receipts over Northwestern shipments 
have been, in successive years : 


ushels. Year. Bushels. 


eee iDsen 4 MEGS. t eee eee: 240500 28,140,705 
i. Se eee 5,080, 955 | 1879.............0056- 38,314,719 
MRTG. nvc00s sss ccccccen 8,471.69: ee eee 
GT os saasncensss aes 14, 303, 602 | 1881......... : 25,335,586 


This excess does not measure the whole movement 
from the West to the East that avoids the Northwest- 
ern markets, for not all the shipments of these mar. 
kets are to the Atlantic ports, while the supplies for 
domestic consumption of interior Eastern towns very 
jargely come through from the small stations in the 
West. But as the Eastern consumption does not vary 
greatly from year to year, the differences between 
Northwestern shipments and the Atlantic receipts, as 
given above, give a pretty fair idea of the fluctuations 
in that part of the grain movement which is carried on 
without the intervention of the great Northwestern 
markets. ; 

The flour movement having increased greatly this 
year, we must consider last winter’s movement as em- 
inently satisfactory. 

We have not heretofore traced the fluctuations in 
the receipts of the several Northwestern markets from 
month to month (only from year to year), but the re- 
cent large shipments down the Mississippi and the 
effect of these in determining the movement to and 
from the different Northwestern markets lead us to 





give more attention to these, for which, plnetnietien our 
statistics do not go back of 1880. 

Receipts of grain of all kinds at the seven reporting 
Northwestern markets for the four months ending 
with April for the past two years have been, in 
bushels: 





1881. 1880 Inc.or Dec. P.c. 

St. Louis......... ~ po 901 15,153,400 Dec. 2,772,399 18.3 
466,555 Inc. 1, 056,675 16.3 

17 8847S 24,719,740 Dec. 6 782.267 27.4 

4,122,329 4,313,021 Dee. 190,692 4.4 

2 ry 315 2,062,229 Inc. 561,086 22.4 

4,070 8,392,463 Dec. 2,368/393 28.2 

Son. 390 61, 388, 838 Ine. 139,552 1.0 
Total.........52,130,808 62,487, 246 Dec. 10,356,438 16.6 


The increases and decreases at the different places 
would have been very different had the figures in- 
cluded flour. There has been a very large increase in 
the flour receipts and these ,have been chiefly at Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee. - 

The only notable increases are at Peoria and Detroit; 
much the largest decrease was at Chicago, but that at 
St. Louis was also large, and if flour receipts were in- 
cluded doubtless the percentage of decrease would 
have been larger at St. Louis than at Chicago; but we 
should remember that river shipments first became 
large in 1880, and that if we went back to previous 
years we should doubtless find that St. Louis has gained 
largely in rank as a grain receiver. The percentage of 


decrease is largest at Toledo, which has light flour re- 
ceipts. 

The percentages of the total rec eived at each of 
these markets in the two years were: 


1880. 








En sonra 100.0 100.0 
The gains in percentages of the whole have been at 
Peoria, Milwaukee, Detroit and Cleveland—very large 
at Peoria; and the losses at Chicago, Toledo and St. 
Louis—slight at St. Louis. Many will doubtless be 
surprised to learn that St. Louis receipts have not only 
been less, but a smaller proportion of the whole than 
last year. For the last two months its receipts were 
exceptionally large, but not for the whole four 
months. 
The season of closed navigation cannot be said to 
have ended yet for Atlantic receipts, for the Erie 
Canal was not opened at Buffalo until the 17th, and 
boats thence will not arrive at New York until June. 
The receipts by boats frozen in on the canal last fall 
and at Montreal from lower lake and Canadian ports 
will not be important. But forthe five months from 
December to April, inclusive, the receipts of these 
ports have been, for the last five years : 


1876-77. 1877-78. 1878-79. 1879-80. 1880-81. 
New York .12,921,804 29,663,298 31,525,074 31,962,686 29.086,761 


Boston .... 4,795,199 5,752,370 7,181,636. 7.870.416 9,458,757 
Portland .. 766,473 1,436,121 1,050,391 1,727,729 1,206,507 
Montreal.. 123,965 71,969 102,430 313,816 249,725 
Philadel- 

a 7,339,150 14,131,980 14,936,920 14,136,810 9,855,240 


Pp 
New OF 12,193,794 15,165,200 17,984,850 18,173,717 16,466,550 
New 


leans..... 2,991,004 6,395,563 5,961,734 9,807,890 8,277,849 


Total. 41,131,389 72,616,501 78,743,064 84,000,064 7 74,591,389 
The aggregate Atlantic receipts were thus 9,500,000 
bushels less than last year, and 4,150,000 less than the 
winter before, but larger than in previous years. The 
only port showing larger receipts this year than last is 
Boston ; Philadelphia’s decrease is 4,300,000 bushels, 
New York’s 2,900,000, Baltimore's 1,700,000, New Or- 
leans’ 1,500,000, Portland’s 400,000. New York’s de- 
crease in grain has been about made up by its increase 
in flour, and there are no important flour receipts ex- 
cept at New York and {Boston. The increase at Boston 
(20 per cent.) in the face of a decrease (14 per cent.) at 
the other six ports is remarkable, and we are not able 
to explain it. 
The percentage of the total receipts arriving at each 
of the seven ports each winter of the five has been as 
follov s: 





— 1877-78. 1878-79. —_ 80. 1880-81. 

New York......... : 1.4 40.8 40.0 38.1 39.0 
ee ie 7.9 9.1 “9.4 12.7 
ae 1.9 20 1.3 2.0 1.7 
Montreal.... ...... 03 0.1 0.1 0.4 0.3 
Philadelphia.... .. 17.8 19.5 19.0 16.8 13.2 
Baltimore.... ..... 29.6 20.9 22.9 21.6 22.0 
New Orleans....... 7.3 8.8 7.6 11.7 11.1 

yee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


The places which have higher rank this year than 
last are New York, Boston and Baltimore. New York 
had larger percentages in 1878 and 1879, but if we leave 
New Orleans out of the account, and compare only the 
six eastern ports, New York’s proportion is larger than 
in any other of the five years except 1878, and nearly 
as large as then. 

Comparing the percentages of New York with those 
of Philadelphia and Baltimore taken together we have : 
1876-77. 1877-78. 1878-79. i, re 1880-81. 

40.8 40.0 39.0 


New York.... .. 31.4 
yo and 

Baltimore...... 47.4 40.4 41.9 38.4 35.2 
The three cities.. 78.8 B12 81.9 765 TA2 





This year New York has a mide eiate per- 
centage than the other two cities together, which has 
not happened before in the five years, though in 
1877-78, New York had a little the more. 

Comparing New York and Boston taken together, 
with Philadelphia and Baltimore taken together we 
have: 

1876-77. 1877-78. 1878-79. 1870-80. 1880-81 
New York and Boston..43.1 48.7 49.1 51.7 


Philaielphia and —_ 
404 41.9 38.4 35.2 
89.1 91.0 85.9 86.9 

The percentage of the two northern cities this year 
is the largest while that of the two southern cities is 
the smallest for five years. This being the season when 
none of the places has any advantage from water 
routes, this indicates the comparative success of the 
several cities in securing the grain trade by rail, with 
the existing differences in rates. Considering the 
nature of the last season, when the northern roads 
were much interrupted by snow, the success of New 
York and Boston in securing a larger share of the 
trade than heretofore seems quite remarkable. 

Last year the May movement was extraordinarily 
heavy. This year, so far, it has been much lighter, 
and the movement corresponding with last year’s 
May movement seems not likely to begin much before 
June. 





The four cities. . 90.5 


THE CATTLE. “AND BEEF TRAFFIC. 


The live-stock traffic is one which ought to afford 
the railroads one of their steadiest and best sources of 
profit, it being very large, and not capable of diversion 
by lake, canal and river routes, and, so far as cattle 
are concerned, necessarily conveyed every week of the 
year, in proportion to the Eastern consumption of beef, 
and not liable to be three or four times as great at cer- 
tain seasons as at others; so giving steady employment 
to the stock cars. The latter, it is true, are not fitted 
for carrying merchandise west on their return, but 
they could be used for coal, and probably would be to 
a much larger extent than at present were it not that 
there are plenty of box cars for that traftic, and there 
is usually more haste to return the stock cars. The 
latter, however, are largely used for carrying coke 
west from Pittsburgh. But although this traffic is 
naturally a source of unusual profit, circum- 
stances have made it, on the average, for 
some years, one of the least profitable branches of 
through traffic, and largely, we are bound to say, by 
the fault of the railroads themselves. The combina- 
tions to maintain rates which have been so effective 
in other branches of trattic, and which have been made 
with unusual care for this, have failed signally in this; 
partly because of the nature of the traffic, but largely 
and chiefly, we imagine, because of years of faulty pol- 
icy under which large shippers were given advantages 
in rates which finally enab ed some of them almost to 
monopolize the business in certain quarters, and en- 
abled them largely to dictate to the railroads whose 
favors had built up their business. No sympathy need 
be wasted on the railroads under these circumstances : 
they are simply suffering the consequences of their 
own sins—sins, however, which it was impossible to 
avoid without co-operation among the several roads 
carrying live stock. But it is a matter of pub- 
lic concern, as well as in the _ interest of 
the railroads, that the people engaged in the cattle and 
meat business should have a fair field and no favors. 
They will not complain of rates which give the rail- 
roads good profits, if they can be assured that they 
shall have equal rights as shippers. That is, the great 
bulk of those who sell in the West and buy in the 
East will not complain: of course, those who have se- 
cured a monopoly of the business by special rates will 
complain of anything which tends to deprive them of 
their monopoly. 

The latest settlement of the live-3stock business, 
which was about two years ago, we believe, seemed to 
be a complete remedy for the evils that had existed 
theretofore. The business at the Western markets was 
divided among the different lines in agreed 
proportions, and in order to secure the shipments 
in those proportions a rebate of about one-sixth 
was given to those shippers who would ship by 
such routes as the joint agent of the associated roads 
should direct. This worked well for some time, 
and probably would have worked perfectly but for a 
competition, recently springing up, to which live-stock 
shipments are now subject. This is the trade in dressed 
beef shipped in refrigerator cars from the great West- 
ern cattle markets (chiefly from Chicago and Kansas 
City) to the East. At first these shipments were 
largely or chiefly for export; latterly by individual 
effort a trade has been established which extends not 
only to the large cities but also to the interior points 
of the East—at least of New England—where the 
dressed beef comes in competition with the cat- 
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tle. brought also from the West. -It might 
seem that the remedy for the trouble arising 
here is to divide the dressed beef traffic 
also, and to make a_ reasonable «and fixed 
difference between the cattle and the dressed-beef 
rate. This is not so simple a matter as it seems, how- 
ever. The dressed beef has not been carried by all 
the roads alike, but by one only, the Grand Trunk, and 
this business is in the hands of one man, who has his 
customers throughout New England, and it has 
scarcely any live-stock traffic to these New England 
towns. On the other hand, the live stock with which 
this dressed beef competes is also carried chiefly by a 
single road, the New York Central, and ‘is likewise 
substantially in the hands of a single shipper, who 
has his own stock-yards, from which he distributes 
his cattle. Now, when the dressed beef began to re- 
duce the demand for live cattle in the New England 
towns, naturally the New England live-stock shipper 
called on the New York Central and its connections to 
‘*protect” his business and their traffic by reducing rates 
so as to bring up the cattle consumption to the old fig- 
ures, and this being granted (whether the first reduction 
was on cattle or dressed beef we do not know and does 
not matter), naturally the dressed-beef shippers called 
on the Grand Trunk for similar ‘‘ protection ” of their 
common interests; and so the matter followed the 
usual course, and, however the shippers may have 
fared, the railroads were carrying the costly live stock 
traffic for less than the rates on grain, and probably 
not making a cent out of it. And when rates went 
down to 25 cents per 100 lbs. to Worcester and Boston 
they could not be kept up to 50 cents to New York and 
48 to Philadelphia, and so the competition between 
one shipper of cattle and one shipper of dressed beef to 
New England has demoralized the whole live-stock bus- 
jness, first resulting in concessions to the principal 
shippers, which either destroyed or made unprofitable 
the business of all the other shippers, and then in this 
open and general reduction of the live-stock rates 
to one half of the regular rates, which the business 
is abundantly able to bear, and against which there 
have been no complaints. 

It may seem hard that the competition of two ship- 
pers should destroy the value of an immense traffic, 
not only in the field where these shippers compete, 
but over the rest of the country also; but this is one 
of the incidents of the transportation business, and 
simply illustrates how inextricably connected are its 
different branches and how far-reaching its effects; 
and also how indispensable it is that traftic managers 
should have minds broad enough to keep in view the 
whole of the immense field in which industry and 
business interests are affected by every modification of 
rates. 

As to the settlement of this particular difticulty, it 
will not be found easy. However faulty the policy 
that has permitted the practical monopolization of the 
business of supplying beef to large districts of country, 
the persons who do that business have now acquired 
certain rights which cannot be ignored. They have 
in their hands now certain facilities provided by their 
own capital, which will perhaps prevent any third 
parties from competing with them, even with the same 
rates for transportation: it may be like the Standard 
Oil Company, which, having used one railroad against 
another to secure for itself advantages against all com- 
petitors, finally was able to dictate to the railroads, 
and provide means by which it does without their aid 
for a very large proportion of its transportation. But 
the least the railroads can do is to make their 
rates equal to all. This alone, however, will not settle 
the difficulty between live-stock and dressed-beef ship- 
ments. The latter, it seems, have a much greater ad- 
vantage in winter than in summer, and in some 
places thanin others. There are places which cannot 
take much more than a quarter or half of an animal, 
or at which it is very inconvenient to slaughter, and 
these will take dressed beef at rates which will not at- 
tract any trade from other places, where live cattle 
will be preferred. But the owners of stock-yards and 
stock cars do not like to have their property lying idle 
insummer. So, at other times and places, with the 
owners of refrigerator cars and the carriers of dressed 
beef. If all lines carried -both kinds of traffic alike, 
the trouble could be more easily settled. Then if and 
when dressed beef has any advantage over live cattle, 
it would secure the market, and the business would 
secure that development which its merits deserve. 





HIS OWN FAULT. 


Few rules of law are so firmly established and so 
imperative as this: That it isa good answer to any 
one’s suit for damages for a negligent injury to show 
that the disaster was ‘‘ His own fault.” If his fault 
or neglect contributed to preduce his loss or hurt, he 
cannot recover. The rule is limited to actions for 





neligence; when a wrong is wilfully done—if, for ex- 
ample, an engineer intentionally. runs over a foot 
traveler—it is not a defense to say that the plaintiff is 
chargeable with some want of care; that he did not 
watch for the engine. The rule is, moreover, some- 
what curiously confined to dry land. Why injuries on 
land and disasters at sea should be subjected to dif- 
ferent rules in this respect—why the common-law 
courts should enforce the defense of contributive 
negligence and the courts of admiralty discard it—is 
not easy to explain, except historically; by saying that 
such has always been the habit and such are the pre- 
cedents of the twocourts. If asteam vessel runsdown 
a schooner, a court of admiralty, in a suit for collision, 
will ‘‘ apportion” the damages between the two ships, 
notwithstanding there was mutual fault. Butifa train 
of one company is wrecked at a crossing of tracks, by 
collision with a train of another, no damages can be re- 
covered if the engineer of the injured train was seri- 
ously careless, whether he of the offending train was 
in fault or not. Thus the rule of contributive negli- 
gence must be deemed limited to suits founded on 
negligence and tried in the ordinary common-law 
courts. There are some intricacies and unsettled ques- 
tions relative to imputing negligence of .one person—a 
parent, guardian or nurse, for instance—to the person 
actually injured, such asa little child ; and as to allow- 
ing a person whose fault was very slight to recover 
from one whose neglect was gross. Aside from 
these limitations and special doubts the rule is applied 
with great uniformity and very little hesitation. 
Yet, if one may judge from the number of actions 
which are every year brought, against railroad com- 
panies especially, only to be summarily defeated by an 
easy and clear showing that the injured person was 
himself in fault, it is but little understood. All the 
circumstances which bear upon the question of con- 
tributive negligence must necessarily be peculiarly 
within the plaintiff's knowledge. If his disclosure of 
the facts of his case, as known to him, to his own 
lawyer, at the outset, is frank and full, the latter ought 
to be, in nine cases out of ten of such as are constantly 
prosecuted, able to tell him that he has no case. Yet 
the court reports disclose a constant succession of 
fruitless suits in which the plaintiff, to be sure, shows 
some fault on the part of the management of a train, 
but his suit is defeated by counterproofs of his own 
negligence. Apparently there is strange ignorance of 
the rule or gross inattention to it. 

It would not be possible to compress within an 
article any instructive mention of all the decisions 
contained in the court reports of the winter, involving 
the defense of ‘‘ His own fault.” Several have already 
been stated in these columns. We can select for com- 
ment a few more in which the circumstances were 
somewhat novel, and the application of the principle 
was peculiar or doubtful. 

Contributive Negligence of Passenger.—The Oregon 
& California Railroad Company maintains at Portland 
a steam ferry-boat for the purpose of carrying passen- 
gers, from their arrival at the end of its road proper, 
across the Willamette River, and landing them fully 
in the city. A belated train, arriving one evening 


after dark, transferred its passengers, Perkins 
being one of them, to this boat to be fer- 
ried across. Th: boat was fitted with a chain- 


guard to check passengers from stepping ashore be- 
fore the boat should be made fast and the chain let 
down. For some reason not disclosed, the chain-guard 
was not put up in place on that night. As the boat 
approached the landing Perkins walked forward to- 
ward the bow, ready to jump or step ashore. The cap- 
tain and hands shouted to him that the boat had not 
landed. and that heshould “stand back ;” indeed, one 
of them pulled him back. He, bowever—there was 
some evidence of intoxication—pressed forward, 
stepped off the bow of the boat while it was yet two 
or three feet from the ferry bridge, fell into the water, 
and was drowned. A suit for damages was brought 
upon the ground that the railroad company was bound 
to maintain its chain-guard or other similar means of 
preventing passengers from landing prematurely; and 
that if no reasonable barrier was interposed to prevent 
passengers from landing, a passenger was justified in 
supposing that an attempt to land would be safe. But 
the Court decided that such a general principle, though 
probably sound, could not be applied in this case, 
where deceased was personally warned and cau- 
tioned. The remonstrance of the ferry boat 
hands was equivalent in law to a chain-guard, 
and the passenger in disregarding it clearly brought 
the disaster upon himself by his own fault. After this 
defeat, another administrator was appointed, and he 
brought a suit in admiralty. The testimony of the 
witnesses as to the details of the casualty was now 
somewhat different. The {admiralty judge said that 
he considered the company clearly in fault in not pro- 





viding a substantial barrier to keep passengers from 
going ashore. He diregarded the charge of contrib- 
utive negligence as not proved, and he awarded 
$1,000 damages. A different view may be taken on 
appeal. 

Contributive Negligence of Employé.—As it is the 
duty and tends to the interest of the company that an 
engineer should maintain a good rate of speed, it might 
seem that one who sustains an injury through essaying 
high speed should not be pronounced in fault. But 
clearly his duty in this regard may be limited by his 
instructions or the time-table. An engineer on the 
Illinois Central road, whose time-card called for 24 
miles an hour, and for a slower rate at some spots 
where the track wus out of repair, crossed one of these 
weak spots at a rate of between thirty and forty miles. 
His engine left the track and he was hurt. The Court 
said that his excessive speed was gross negligence 
which undoubtedly contributed to his injury, and 
must preclude him from recovering damages, how- 
ever gross the neglect of the company might have 
been in allowing the track to fall into decay. 

An engineer on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
road was killed by being knocked from his engine (or 
from a bridge or trestle on which he had mounted), no 
one could ascertain precisely how, while oiling it. The 
place where the oiling was done, in this instance, and 
where the engineer had previously been accustomed, 
though not invariably, to stop for oiling, appeared to 
the Court to be a dangerous and injudicious one. Yet 
it did not appear that there was any rule of the com- 
pany requiring the engine to be oiled or examined at 
this particular spot. On the contrary, the spot was se- 
lected by the engineer himself, and he might have 
chosen a different one. The structures of the company 
at the place were sufficient for their intended uses; 
they were not planned with a view to the engineer’s 
climbing upon them while oiling. The Court said 
that the engineer was chargeable with contributive 
negligence; and that the company was not bound to 
protect him against danger arising from a use which 
he made, without necessity and without instructions, 
of structures made for other purposes. 

At the crossing of the Eastern Railroad and Sara- 
toga street, in Boston, the Eastern Railroad Company 
has been accustomed to maintain a flagman upon an 
understanding between the Eastern Company and the 
Boston & Albany Railroad Company, using the same 
track, that the Eastern flagman shall watch the track 
and give notice when any locomotives and cars of 
either company are about to cross. Some of the trains 
have been accustomed, at this spot, to pass unbroken, 
others to make a flying switch. A train of the Boston 
& Albany road approached the spot, but the men on 
board neglected to make the proper signal for a flying 
switch, although one was intended. The flagman, 
missing the signal, supposed that the engine and cars 
which passed him were the entire train; as they 
passed he therefore rolled up his flag and walked along 
the track toward his resting place. Meantime the de- 
tached portion of the train came up behind him, with 
slackening speed, and he was run over and hurt. He 
sued the Boston & Albany Company; but the Court 
adjudged the accident to have been his own fault, be- 
cause he should have observed the coming cars. There 
was nothing to prevent his perceiving, had he looked 
and listened as a person on a railroad track should 
always do, that there were some detached cars coming 
from the rear. His inattention precluded him from 
complaining that the trainmen were negligent in 
omitting the signal. 

Contributive Negligence of Person Crossing Track.— 
A dozen opinions of courts are published every year 
saying, emphatically, that whoever assumes to cross a 
railroad track, even at a rightful highway crossing, is 
bound to look and listen for any approaching train; and 
that if he omits to do so and is run over, it is his own 
fault. 


“In this state,” says Chief Justice Church, of the New 
York Court of Appeals in a case decided last year, ‘it has 
been settled that a person desiring to cross a railroad track 
must exercise his senses of seeing and hearing to avoid dan- 
ger, and an omission to do this has frequently been adjudged, 
as a matter of law, negligence. The traveler must look both 
waysand listen for the approach of trains. He is not obliged, 
however, as matter of law, to stop his team, to rise up in his 
wagon, or to get out and go to the track and make observa- 
tions. Whether he ought to do any or all of these things in 
a given case, in order to relieve himself from a charge of neg- 
ligence, is for the jury to decide in view of the circumstances 
developed. Care must be exercised commensurate with the 
danger to which a party is exposed, but the degree of care 
necessary to be exercised on a particular occasion is, gener- 
ally, of necessity, a question of fact.” 


Case after case is found in which this simple prin- 
ciple is disregarded. The companies are constantly 
harrassed with suits which, if the plaintiff had 
been properly interrogated by his own lawyer before 
suing : ‘‘ Did you look and listen for the engine before 
you stepped (or drove) on the track ?” and had frankly 
and truthfully answered the question according to the 
facts as afterward clearly proved: ‘‘ No, I did not,” 
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the suit would never have been brought. Excep- 
tional and doubtful cases sometimes occur, but 
they are rare. In one or two recent ones the 
traveler admitted that he did not loek and listen, 
but it was shown that the road was so con- 


structed, there were such intervening trees, banks of 


earth, etc., or other obstructions, or such lack of sig- 
nals, that looking or listening would not have enabled 
him to detect the approach of the train in season to do 
any good ; and the courts say that the uselessi:ess of 
the precautions may excuse the omission to take them. 

Imputation of Negligence.—Doubtful cases arise, 
though none are noticed in the reports of the last few 
months, where a child plays upon the track for want 
of watchfulness of his proper guardians; or in which a 
guest or lady riding in a carriage is hurt through 
neglect by the driver of the team to exercise proper 
attention. The courts are notagreed how far the right 
of recovery in behalf of alittle child is to be decided 
by ascertaining whether the victim was careless for a 
child, or whether the negligence of the guardian is 
imputable to the ward. As to cases of one person 
treating another to a ride, the current of opinion is that 
the guest is not chargeable with the negligence of the 
driver. 


The Winter Wheat Line. 


The Illinois State Department of Agriculture reports the 
acreage and condition of the winter wheat crop in that state 
as existing May 2, which is interesting as showing the dis- 
tribution of the acreage of this crop as well as the condition. 
By this report there were 3,049,631 acres of winter wheat 
in the whole state, of which only 36,264 acres, whose con- 
dit'on was 69 per cent. of an average, were in the northern 23 
counties (1,577 acres per county) ; 1,036,801 acres, whose con- 
dition was 62 per cent. of an average, were in the central 38 
counties (27, 284 acres per county); and 1,976,566 acres, 
whose condition was 77 per cent. of an average in the south- 
ern 41 counties (25,670 acres per county). This makes the 
condition of the whole acreage of the state 28!¢ per cent. 
below an average. 

The northern line of the winter wheat district is pretty 
distinctly marked, but it is considerably south of the ‘‘ Nor- 
thern Grand Division” of the State Agricultural Depart- 
ment, as its own report of the acreage in each county shows. 
Eleven of the northernmost counties of its ‘‘ Central Grand 
Division” bave an acreage of but 2,284 acres per county, 
and if we divide the state with these counties to the north 
and all the rest to the south we shall have: 


North 34 counties have 61,381 acres = 1,805 
South 68 counties have 2,988,250 acres = 43, 











rcounty. 
© per county. 

That is, there are twenty-four times as many acres of 
winter wheat per county in the southern as in the northern 
section. Plainly speaking, the winter wheat crop in the 
northern portion of the state is altogether insignificant. 
With an average yield it would be no more than a single 
day’s receipts of grain sometimes are in Chicago or New 
York. Thereare six different counties in Central Illinois 
which have each more acres of winter wheat than the 
whole 34 of Northern Dlinois, and four counties in 
Southern Illinois (Macoupin, Madison, Montgomery and St. 
Clair), that have each twice the acreage of these 34 northern 
counties. 

The northern line of the winter wheat district is very 
near by that of the Lake Erie & Western Railroad from the 
Indiana line near Hoopeston nearly due west to Blooming- 
ton, and thence further west through Peoria to the Missis- 
sippi, a little south of Burlington. To show how abrupt 
the division is, we give the winter wheat acreage this year 
in the adjacent counties north and south of this line. 





North. Acres. cres. South. 
a Eee 4,781 68,549 Vermillion. 
eee ‘ = 23,851 Champaign. 
Livingston. 321) ‘ 

Woodford. . 2.631 { 12,449 McLean. 

Peoria..... 5,137 22,014 Tazewell. 

cg. thikd anen neon 5,286 32,390 Fulton. 

Warren....... 1,061 9,569 McDonough. 

Henderson............ 3,542 27,114 Hancock. 
Total........ ... 24,054 195,936 


The southern tier of counties though one less in number, 
owing to a westward bend of the Mississippi have a larger 
area, probably nearly equal to that of the whole county of 
Hancock; but allowing for that we have 24,000 acres of 
winter wheat in one row of counties from the Indiana west 
ward across the state to the Mississippi, and 169,000 acres, 
or seven times as much, in the adjacent belt of equal area on 
the south. In the part of the country north of this line 
success or failure of the winter wheat crop has very little 
effect on the amount of traffic it furnishes to the railroads. 
In this northern district are all the Illinois lines of the Rock 
Island road, ali but a little of the Burlington, and about half 
of the Chicago & Alton’s mileage. In the southern or 
winter-wheat district are the whole of the Indiana, Bloom- 
ington & Western, and all of the Wabash’s Illinois lines ex- 
cept the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw, the western half of 
which, however, dips into the winter wheat belt. 

This establishes the winter wheat line in Illinois very dis_ 
tinctly; it does not extend far east of Illinois, however. Not 
much winter wheat is grown in Northern Indiana, but 
Michigan grows winter wheat almost exclusively. West- 
ward, however, the Illinois winter wheat line does extend, 
though perhaps not due west and probably not so sharply 
defined. Missouri grows winter wheat chiefly and so does 
Kansas, though the latter also produces considerable spring 
wheat some years. Nebraska grows spring wheat almost 





exclusively, and Iowa’s production is chiefly of that grain, 
though winter wheat is produced to some extent—where and 
how largely we cannot say precisely. Its southern tier of 
counties are on the same line with the northern tier of 
winter wheat counties in Illinois. 

In all the territory further north the production of winter 
wheat is, on the whole, insignificant, though it is sown to 
some extent in various limited districts in Wisconsin and 
Southern Minnesota. But an overwhelmingly large propor- 
tion of the wheat grown in this northern district is spring 
grain, which shows the absurdity of the talk last winter and 
spring on the great damage to the ‘‘granger” roads by the 
winter-killing of the wheat. There is, however, a consider- 
able belt between the country where winter wheat is a lead- 
ing crop and that where spring wheat is the leading crop, 
and in this belt wheat is not a very important crop, though 
whatis grown is chiefly spring wheat. Thus the whole wheat 
production of these 34 northern counties of Illinois last year 
was but about 2,800,000 bushels. The production in the 
corresponding belt in Iowa is much more important, but not 
so great in proportion as in Northern Iowa. 

All this is important in judging of the effect of the success 
or failure of different crops on the traffic of the several rail- 
roads. A failure of- winter wheat will benefit rather than 
injure such roads as the Chicago & Northwestern, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Manitoba, the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha ; 
and a failure of spring wheat will trouble very little the 
greater partof the Wabash lines, the Indianapolis & St. 
Louis, the Vandalia Line, the Ohio & Mississippi, etc., and 
the lines due west from Chicago will not havea very great 
decline in their local freight if both winter and spring wheat 
turn out badly. 








Crop Prospects. 


The crop prospects at this season command a great deal 
of attention. Less information has b2en obtained for winter 
wheat than might have been expected, but what there is 
indicates that the crop of this grain, which for four succes- 
sive years bas been unusually good, will be inferior this 
year. In Ohio the best authority estimates the stard as 
15 per cent. less than last year’s. In Michigan, much 
damage has been done. and the yield is not expected 
to be as large by one-third or more as the maguificent crop 
of Jast year. The State Agricultural Department of Illinois 
has reported the acreage and condition of winter wheat in 
each county May 2 last, the aggregate showing a condition 
2814 per cent. below an average, while the acreage was 23 
per cent. larger than last year, when the crop in Illinois 
was the largest ever known, and larger than the wheat crop 
of any cther state has ever been. We see no recent report 
from Indiana, but a month or more ago the condition of the 
wheat was reported bad. In Kansas the crop is very prom- 
ising, and it was poor there last year. 

As to spring wheat, the season was so very late that 
farmers are barely through sowing yet. There is, however, 
plenty of time for wheat to mature all over the country 
and niake a good crop, should the weather be favorable, as 
it has been since the snow disappeared. The lateness of the 
season is likely to be felt more in limiting the area that can 
be sown. Farmers, like other people, usually keep that 
force of teams, tools and labor that will barely suffice to do 
all their work in ordinary seasons; and when the season has 


been shortened by frost or rain, so that they 
have to do their plowing and sowing and _plant- 
ing in fewer days than usual, they are not. able 


to do so much of it. Doubtless this will have a good deal of 
effect, but there were so many new farmers and such prep- 
arations for cultivating a great deal more than usual that 
it may well be that as much will be sown as last year. One in- 
vestigator reports an increased acreage in Minnesota, Dakota 
and Nebraska, and another, a decrease of 10 per cent. in 
the aggregate of the spring-wheat acreage. This crop of 
course has still to meet all the dangers incident to germin. 
ation, growth and harvest yet, as it has every year ; but we 
do not see why it is not now as likely as in any year to turn 
out a good crop. 

The lateness of the season. which has prevented the farm. 
ers from sowing to wheat land which they had intended to 
devote to that crop, will tend to increase the area planted to 
corn, which can be put in when it is too late to sow wheat, 
but the long winter will inevitably lessen the amount of agri- 
cultural work that can be done this year, and, strange as it 
may seem, will probably have a very decided effect on the 
area cultivated next year. In all prairie countries farms are 
brought into cultivation gradually, and the farmer usually 
tries to increase his plow-land yearly by ‘“‘ breaking” some 
of the wild prairie. This can only be done in the spring and 
early summer, and is usually done after corn-planting, first 
because the farmers generally can spare their time and 
teams then (especially if they grow small grains chiefly), 
and next, because then the wild grass is most thoroughly 


killed. But in a season when spring plowing hardly 
began before May, and corn-planting will go on 
well into June, not much breaking can be done. 


The prospect for the carriers then is that there will be de- 
cidedly less winter wheat this year, and this will affect 
chiefly the railroads in Michigan, Ohio and the lines in Ill- 
inois and Indiana south of Lafayette, Bloomington, Peoria 
and Burlington. All this country for four successive years 
has had magnificent crops of winter wheat, and this has 
induced a great increase in the area sown; and it is 
here (and on the Pacific coast) that the increase of 
wheat production has been greatest of late years, 
and not west of the Mississippi, still less west of 
the Missouri. Three counties in Illinois last year pro_ 
duced about as much wheat as the whole state of Nebraska 





(where the crop was unusually poor, however), and half as 
much as Kansas; and the four states of Ohio, Michigan, In- 
diana and Illinois produced morethan 160,000,000 bushels, 
which must be about 100,000,000 bushels more than their 
consumption for food and seed, and our total exports in 1880 
were but about 152,000,000 (including flour). Another effect: 
of a smaller yield in this great winter-wheat district will be 
to make the midsummer grain movement, which has been ex- 
traordinary for two or three years, lighter. Formerly there 
usually was not a heavy grain movement until September or 
the latter part of August ; but last year the receipts of the 
Northwestern markets in the last week of July were the 
largest of the year, and for two or three years past ship- 
ments of the new crop on a large scale may be said to have 
begun in the first half of July. . 





Foreign Railroad Notes. 


Wurtemberg unites the operation and inspection of all the 
transportation enterprises of the state, including rail- 
roads, steamboats on the Lake of Constance, mails and tele- 
graphs, under its Minister of Foreign Affairs, which seems a 
strange choice; but, as Wurtemberg is part of the German 
Empire, its Minister of Foreign Affairs can hardly have 
much more to do than the foreign minister of Ohio, say, if 
there was such an officer. 

There seems to be considerable danger of getting one’s 
fingers pinched by the doors of the European railroad cars 
that are entered at the sides. In one week a list of patents 
issued at Berlin has notice of two different patents to prevent 
it. 

The statistician of the Taragona Railroad Company has 
published statistics of the Spanish railroads, by which it ap- 
pears that in 1879 there were 4,189 miles of railroad in 
operation in Spain, in 40 different lines, worked by 25 differ- 
ent companies. On these roads during the year 14,115,268 
passengers and 6,425,655 tons of freight were carried, and 
their total earnings were $26,344,405, or at the average rate 
of $6,288 per mile, which is not far from the average receipt 
of the roads of this country. There is one company (the 
Spanish Northern) with 1,077 miles of road, one with 958, 
but no other with as much as 400 miles. One of the roads 
(next to the longest) earns very nearly $44,800 per mile, 
while the longest system earns $52,700 per mile. On the 
other hand, there are roads whose earnings per mile are but 
$590, $815 and $1,597. 

At the close of 1879, according to the official reports, 
there were 5,112 miles of railroad in operation in Italy, with 
1,492 locomotives, 4,544 passenger cars and 24,093 freight 
cars. The roads had cost at the average rate of $95,706 
per mile, of which $8,504 were for equipment. Their aver- 
age earnings per mile in 1879 were $6,159 per mile—a little 
less than the average in this country —and their working ex- 
penses $3,780 per mile, leaving as net earnings $2,379, 
which is at the rate of 2.5 per cent. (nearly) on the capital 
invested. The earnings from passengers were very near] y 
as great as the ordinary freight earnings, but a very large 
amount —nearly an eighth of the total earnings—were from 
the express and other freight carried on passenger trains. 
The average earnings per train-mile were $1.54, and the 
expenses 94!, cents. 

On this comparatively small system of railroads, there 
were in the course of the year 256 collisions and 400 derail- 
ments of trains, by which 29 persons were killed and 4230 
injured. 

Italy has adopted street railr« yards (mostly worked by 
steam), in the place of ordinary railroads to a very great ex- 
tent. At the close of 1879573 miles were in operation (of 
which 503 miles were worked by steam), while 106 miles 
were under construction and charters were granted for 737 
miles more. Of the $43 miles not yet completed it was in- 
tended to work all but 25 miles with locomotives, 





Record of New Railroad Construction. 





This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows : 

Missouri Pacific.—The track of the Lerington & Southern 
Division is extended from Nevada, Mo., southward 20 miles. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—On the Southeastern Exten- 
sion track is laid from Greenville, Tex., south by east 33 
miles. On the Southwestern Extension track has been ex- 
tended from Denton, Tex., to Ft. Worth, 832 miles. The 
last-named line is owned jointly with the Texas & Pacific. 

St. Lewis & San Francisco.—The Arkansas Division is 
extended from Seligman, Mo., south by west to Benton, 
Ark., 20 miles. 

New Orleans Pacifi:.—Extended from Donaldsonville, 
La., northwest to Plaquemine, 15 miles. 

Chester & Lenoir.—Extended from the Catawba River 
northward to Lincolnton, N. C., 10 miles. Gauge. 3 feet. 

Elizabeth City & Norfolk.—Completed by laying track 
from a point five miles north of Elizabeth City, N. C., north 
to a point seven miles south of Norfolk, Va., 32 miles. 

Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.--This compan y’s” 
Dalles & Wallula line has been completed by laying 30 
miles of track. 

This is a total of 192 miles of road, making 1,210 miles 
this year, against 1,330 miles at the corresponding time in 
1880, 562 miles in 1879, 312 miles in 1878 and 365 miles in 
1877. 


New York, LAKE Erte & WESTERN EARNINGS have been 
reported for the month of March, showing an increase of 
121{ per cent. over the March earnings last year; but the 
expenses increased nearly 27 per cent., and more in amount 
than the earnings, so that there was a decrease of about 
$39,000, or 514 per cent. in net earnings. Other trunk lines 
show the following results for this month: the New York 
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Central a decrease of $186,585, or 15.4 per cent.; the Penn- 
sylvania an increase of $566,118..or 17.2 per cent. ; the Nor- 
thern Central an increase of $37,582, or 9 per cent. 

The Erie’s gross earnings, expenses and net earnings in 
March for four successive years have been : 


1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 
Gross earnings... $1,147,208 $1,356,780 $1,644,958 $1,847,261 





Expenses... ....- 825,370 945,006 902,026 1,143,258 
Net earnings... $321,838 $411,774 $742,932 $704,003 


Thus comparison with the years previous to 1880 is ex- 
ceedingly favorable, and in all comparisons of this road’s 
earnings and profits we should bear in mind that its pro- 
gress in 1880 was extraordinarily great, even in that year 
of general great progress. This year in comparison with 
1879 there is an increase of 36 per cent. in gross and of 21 
per cent. in net earnings. The expenses were increased this 
year by unfavorable weather; but for that the increase in 
them would probably not have been larger in proportion 
than the increase in earnings, in which case there would 
have been an increase of $92,000 instead of the actual de- 
-crease of $39,000 in net earnings. 5 

For the six months of this company’s fiscal year ending 
with March, the comparison with the previous year shows 
an increase of 15 per cent. in gross earnings, an increase of 
15.1 per cent. in working expenses, and of 14.6 per cent. iu 
net earnings. The latter ought to be considered a very 
satisfactory increase, but to those who based their calcula- 
tions for this year on the extraordinary gains of 50 to 100 
per cent. last year, it isdoubtless disappointing. But during 
these six months while the Erie’s earnings have increased 15 
per cent., the Pennsylvania’s have increased but 8¢ per 
cent., and the New York Central’s but one-fifth of 1 per 
cent. ; and while the Erie’s net earnings have increased 141 
per cent., the Pennsylvania’s have decreased 314 per cent. 

The figures for the six months for two years are : 


Gross Net 
earnings. Expenses. earnings. 
Erie 1881.$10,140,499 $6,635,150 $3,305,350 


gta ieee. 1880... 8,821,334 


. ) 1881. 16.342'568 
New York Central. | 1980" 16'512.316 


§ 1881..21,134,501 12,761,881 8,372,710 
Pennsyivania...... } 1880..19,510,382  10:756424 —-81653.958 


The progress made on tne Erie during the half-year for 
four successive years is shown below : 
‘ 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881 
Sross earnings..$8,144,057 $7,772,022 $8,821334 $10,140,499 
Expenses ........ 5,487,263 5,458,497 5,762,315 6.635,150 
Net earnings.$2,656,794 $2,313,525 $3,059,019 $3,505,350 
The increase in net earnings, which is but 14.6 per cent. 
+) ver last year, is 5114 per cent. over the net earnings in the 
corresponding half-year of 1878-70, and 32 per cent. over 
those of 1877-78. The increase over last year is equivalent 
o nearly 514 per cent. on the preferred stock of the com- 
pany. 


5,762,315 


3,059,019 











LAKE KaTEs have been unusually steady during the two 
weeks that navigation has been open. Down to last Mon- 
day the fluctuations had amounted to no more than a 
quarter of a cent a bushel, from 5!; cents down to 54 for 
wheat from Chicago to Buffalo, with corn about half a cent 
lower. A large grain fleet arrived at Chicago Sunday, and 
thereupon the rates fell, and quotations Tuesday were 4% 
to 5 cents for wheat and 414 to 4's forcorn. The rate 
asked on the canal at the opening was 7 cents a bushel for 
wheat from Buffalo to New York—the same as last year. 
With this rate and the Buffalo transfer charge the cost by 
lake and canal from Chicago to New York is about 1314 
cents, the all-rail rate being 18 cents. Last year about this 
time (it being six weeks after the opening of the lakes), the 
lake-and-canal rate amounted to but about 10!, cents, and 
yet the 30-cent rail rate was maintained. Ocean rates haye 
advanced during the week from 1!sd. to 2!4d. by steam 
from New York to Liverpool, but the latter is an extremely 
low rate. 


GEORGE STEPHENSON’S CENTENARY will be celebrated at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, June 9 next, the one hundreth anniver- 
sary of his birth; and the Mayor of that city has tele- 

+ graphed to this country an invitation for Americans to at- 
tend. The event will not, however, command that attention 
which was given to the fiftieth anniversary of the opening 
of the Stockton & Darlington Railroad, in 1875, or of the 
Rainhill trial last year. It is an occasion, however, worthy 
of the highest poetry and eloquence, and it would be seemly 
if steps should be taken in this country on this occasion to 
provide some memorial of the genius of the great engineer. 
by which the United States have been benefited more than 
any other nation—which alone has made possible our rapid 
growth in population and prosperity. It is not at all credit- 
able that ina country which bis invention has so vastly 
profited, and where in connection with it many vast private 
fortunes have been created, there should be no monument to 
his memory. 


THE CHICAGO SWITCHMEN’s STRIKE seems virtually ended, 
not by the yielding of the switchmen, who generally seem to 
have held out to the last, but by their replacement by other 
men, the possibility of doing which is the best evidence that 
the present demand for that kind of work does not warrant 
the wages claimed by the switchmen. Indeed, the latter, $2.75 
and $3 per day, seem unusually high for such an occupation, 
usually counted unskilled, but certainly one of the most dan- 
gerous known. The railroads granted an advance which 
makes the monthly wages $65 to $75 per month, we believe. 
The men in their public meetings counselled good order and 
no violence, but a large number of them did not follow their 
own advice, but for some days made it impossible to dis- 
patch freight trains by following trains as they were being 
made up vv: ing out coupling pins, and the like, and re- 
ceipts and shipments at Chicago almost ceased for some days. 





GOeneral Railroad “Mews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 

Meetings will be held as follows: 

Oregon Railway & Navigation Co., annual meeting, in 
Portland, Or., June 20. Transfer books closed May 20. 

Pacific Mail Steamship Co., annual meeting, at the office 
in New York, May 25. 

Pennsylvania Coal Co., annual meeting, in Hawley, Pa., 
June 14. 

Illinois Central, annual meeting, at the office in Chicago, 
May 25, at noon. 





Technical Conventions. 

The Car Accountants’ Association will hold its annual 
convention at the Grand Hotel in Cincinnati, May 25. 

The Master Mechanics’ Association will hold its fourteenth 
annua! convention in Providence, R. I., beginning Tuesday, 
June 14, Headquarters for members will be at Narragan- 
sett Hotel. 

The Master Cur-Builders’ Association will hold its afif- 
teenth annual convention in the city of New York, begin- 
ning June 14. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers will hold its 
thirteenth annual convention in Montreal, Canada, begin- 
ning June 15. 


Dividends. 

Dividends bave been declared as follows : 

Northern (New Hampshire), 2 per cent., semi-annual, pay- 
able June 1. 

Delaware & Hudson Canal, 114 per cent., quarterly, pay- 
able June 10. Thisis the first dividend for several years. 
P Danbury & Norwalk, 14 per cent., quarterly, payable 

une 1, 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Auyusta & Knoxville. —At the annual meeting in Augusta, 
Ga., recently, the following directors were chosen: F. F. 
Verdery, P. H. Bradley, R. H. May, Z McCord, J. H. Alex- 
ander, J. V. H. Allen, Charles Estes, W. B. Young, M. A. 
Stovall, W. C. Sibley, J. W. Clark, H. Franklin, R. H. 
Middleton, J. C. Maxwell, C. M. Burkhalter, A. M. Aiken, 
J. D. Neil, T. F. Riley. The board elected F. F. Verdery 
President; P. H. Bradley, Vice-President. 


Atlantic & Northwestern.—The directors of this a 
are: Joseph H. Miller, H. J. Samuels, of West Virginia; H. 
K, Ellyson, H. C. Parsons, Otis H. Russell, H. D. Whit- 
comb, Richmond, Va.; Wm. Walter Phelps, New York; 
George M. Bartholemew, Hartford, Conn.; Cyrus H. Mc- 
Cormick, Jr., Chicago. The boird elezted H.]|C. Parsons 
President: Thomas Ewing, Counsellor. Mr. Parsuns is also 
President of the Richmond & Allegheny Company. 


Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia.—Mr. E. T. Johnson, 
General Freight Agent, has been relieved from duty as 
Agent in Buffalo, and will hereafter be General Freight 
Agent only. Mr. James T. Gardner, late Chief Operator, 
has been appointed Assistan’s Superintendent. 


Canada Central.—The following circular from General 
Manager Archer Baker is dated Brockville, May 16: 

‘*Mr. J. A. Houston has been appointed General Freight 
and Passenger Agent of this company, to take effect from 
above date. His headquarters will be at Brockville, Ont., 
until further notice. All correspondence as to freight and 
passenger rates, etc., must be addressed to bim as above. 
Over and short reports, tracer-sheets, claims and all com- 
munications in reference thereto, must be sent in to him, and 
in all matters pertaining to his department his instructions 
aud orders must be respected and obeyed by all empioyés.” 


Ceder Rapids, Sigourney & Ottumwa,—At the annual 
meeting in Cedar Rapids, May 10, the following directors 
were chosen: T.C. Cunningham, 8. Horned, E. Laffer, C. 
H. Mackey, J. M. Morrison, G. G. Woodin, J. P. Yerger, 
Sigourney, Ia.; P. G. Ballingall, Charles F. Blake, Samuel 
A. Flagler, J. M. Hedrick, W. T. Harper, G. A. Madison, 
J. L. Taylor, Ottumwa, Ia.: George Douglas, M. A. Higley, 
N. M. Hubbard, E. S. Mansfieid, F. J. Upten, W. W. 
Walker, John Weare, Cedar Rapids, Ia. The board elected 
J. M. Hedrick, President ; N. M. Hubbard, Vice-President; 
S. L. Fonda, Secretary ; M. A. Higley, Treasurer. 


Cheshire.—At the annual meeting in Keene, N. H., May 
11, the following directors were chosen: Edward C. Thayer, 
Keene, N. H.; James H. Williams, Bellows Falls, Vt.; 
Ephraim Murdock, Jr., Winchendon, Mass.; Wm. A. Rus- 
sell, Lawrence, Mass.; Samuel Gould, John B. Meer, George 
F. Williams, Boston. There isno change from last year. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—Mr. Percival Lowell has 
been appointed General Passengerand Ticket Agent, in place 
of Mr. James R. Wood, who has gone to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Mr. Lowell has been for seven or eight years 
with the Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska ; he has 
been General Freight and Ticket Agent of that road for 
meveenl years, and for a year past Assistant General Manager 
also. 

Mr. E. J. Swords has been appointed General Western 
Agent, with office in Denver, Col. 


Chicayo & Grand Trunk.—The following circular an- 
nounces Officially some changes we have already noted: 

‘‘Mr. S. R. Callaway is appointed General Superintendent 
of the Chicago & Grand Trunk Railway, with headquarters 
at Chicago. 

“Mr. C. B. Peck undertakes the duties of Traffic Manager, 
being charged with the management of both the freight and 
passenger business of the company. Mr. Peck’s head- 
quarters will be, asnow, at Port Huron. 

“The office of General Manager is abolished. ‘'lhese ap- 
pointments will take effect on and after Monday, May i6.” 


Connotton Valley.—At tbe annual meeting, May 11, the 
following directors were chosen: Edward D. Bishop, W. A. 
Lynch, Arthur B. Proal, Augustus Thierry, L. A. Tressel, 
Canton, O.; Isaac H. Tayler, Carrollton, O.; Samuel Allen, 
Dell Roy, O.: Samuel Watts, Thomaston, Me. ; Cyrus Wake- 
field, Wakefield, Mass.; Wm. J. Rotch, New Bedford. Mass. ; 
Albert P. Clarke, Albert W. Nickerson, Joseph B. Thomas, 
Boston. ‘rhey met May 13 and elected Wm. J. Rotch, Pres- 
ident; Samuel Allen, Vice-President; Arthur B, Proal, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer; C. G. Patterson, General Manager; 
W. F. Ellis, Chief Engineer; W. A. Lynch, Counsel. 


Des Moines & Kansas City.—This new company has 
elected the following directors : J. H. Blair, H. E. J. Board- 
man, T. E. Brown, Charles J. Jones. Wm. M. Jones, Samuel 
Merrill. The board elected Wm. M. Jones President ; H. E. 
J_ Boardman, Vice-President ; Charles J. Jones, Secretary ; 
1’. E. Brown, Treasurer. Office in Des Moines, Jowa. 


Detroit, Lansing & Northern.—At the annual meeting in 
Detroit, May 11, the old board was re-elected, as follows : 
Alpheus Hardy, Nathaniel Thayer, John A. Burnham, H H. 
Hunnewell, George O. Shattuck, Charles L; Young, Charles 





Merriam, Charles F. Adams, Jr., Nathaniel Thayer, Jr., 
James H. Blake, Alpbeus H. Hardy, all of Boston. 


Eastern, in New Hampshire.—At the recent annual meet- 
ing the following directors were chosen: Edward A. Ab- 
bott, Moody Currier, Edward L, Giddings, Wm. H. Good- 
win, Frank A. Philbrick, Dexter Richards, Francis Thomp- 
son. The board re-elected Moody Currier President: Wm. 
H. Hackett, Clerk. The road is leased to the Eastern Com- 
pany. 

Hannibal & St. Joseph.—Mr. E. J. Swords has been 
ee General Western agent, with office in Denver, 

Ol. 


Illinois & Indiana.—The directors of this new company 
are: H. Altman, Wm. Burdon, R. B. Caldwell, E. B. Crum, 
J. M. Hurlbert, Wm. J. Leddell, John B, Thompson. 


Indianapolis & Vincennes.—At the annual meeting in 
Indianapolis recently the following director= were chosen: 
Oran Perry, J. A. Perkins, Indianapolis; W. H. Barnes, J. 
N. McCollough, Thomas D. Messler, Wm. Thaw, Pittsburgh; 
George B. Roberts, Philadelphia. 


Kent Northern.—At the annual meeting in Richibucto, 
N. B., May 4, the following directors were chosen: Robert 
Care, Martin Flanagan, Alexander Girvan, Robert Hutch- 
inson, Henry O’Leary, Charles J. Sayre, John Taylor. The 
board elected Henry O’Leary President; J. D. Phinney, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Little River Valley & Arkansas.—The old board having 
resigned, the following directors have been chosen: George 
D. Fisher, Oscar Koctitzky, Leonard Matthews, J. ‘ 
Paramore, A. M. Shead, A. C. Stewart. The board elected 
J. W. Parramore, President; S. H. Clark, Secretary; Oscar 
Kochtitzky, Superintendent. Messrs. Shead and Kocktitzky 
are old officers; the other directors represent the Texas 
St. Louis Company, which now controls the road. 


Lookout Mountain.—At the annual meeting in Chatta- 
nooga last week the following directors were chosen: C. C. 
Cleghorn, Summerville, Ga.; J. C. Waralaw, LaFayette, 
Ga.; John L. Divine, J. M. Lee, J. T. Wilder, Crawfish 
Springs, Ga.; D. G. Printup, J. C. Vance, Rome, Ga. The 
board elected J. C. Vance President; D. 8. Printup, Vice- 
President; J. W. James, Secretary; D. C. McMillan, Treas- 
urer. 


Montreal & Vermont Junction.—At the yearly meeting 
in Stanbridge, P. Q., May 11, the following directors were 
chosen : J. $. Brigham, Jed. P. Clark, J.D. Hatch, A. H. 
Millmore, E. C. Smith, G. Smith, J. Gregory Smith. The 
road is controlled by the Central Verinont. 


Morristown, Cumberland Gap & Ohio—This company was 
organized at Morristown, Tenn., recently, by the election of 
the following directors: Thomas D. Fulkerson, J.C. Rogers, 

L. Snow, Claiborne County, Tenn.; James T, Shields, 
Thomas Tomlinson, Grainger County, Tenn. ; George Folsom, 
A. H. Gregg John Howell, O. C. Kink, C. D. Merrett, Wm. 
Van Huss, Hamblen County, Tenn. The board elected A. 
H. Gregg, President; O. C. King, Vice-President; J. C. 
Hodge, Secretary; R. E. Rice, Treasurer. 


New York & Harlem.—-At the annual meeting in New 
York, May 17, the tollowing directors were chosen: James 
H. Banker, Samuel F. Barger, Abraham B. Bayles, Jobn E. 
Burrill, Chauncey M. Depew, John B. Dutcher, Joseph 
Harker, Wm. H. Leonard, Robert J. Neven, Augustus 
Schell, Cornelins Vanderbilt, Wm. H. Vanderbilt, Wm. K. 
Vanderbilt. The road is leased to the New York Central & 
Hudson River Company. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—Mr. C. C. Waite has 
been appointed Assistant to the President. Mr. Waite has 
been on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis for a number 
of years. For nearly ten years he was Superintendent of the 
Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley Division, and last February 
was promoted to the Little Miami Division. Mr. Waite is a 
graduate of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, of the 
class of 1864, and a member of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers ; he isa son of Chief Justice Waite, of the 
United States Supreme Court. 


Pensacola & Atlantic.—Mr. F. de Funiak has been chosen 
President and Ccnsulting Engineer of this new company, in 
place of Mr. W. D. Chipley, who becomes Vice-President 
and General Superintendent of Construction. Gen. E. P. 
Alexander has been chosen a director, in place of T. T. 
Wright, resigned. 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati d& St. Louis.—The board has 
elected George B. Roberts President; J. N. McCullough, 
First Vice-President; Wm. Thaw, Second Vice-President; 
Thomas D. Messler, Third Vice-President and Comptroller; 
S. B. Liggett, Secretary; Stephen W. White, Assistant Sec- 
retary; M. C. Spencer, Treasurer. Mr. Messler has been 
heretofore Assistant to the President. 


Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago.—At the annual meet- 
ingin Pittsburgh, May 18, the yey directors (one- 
fourth of the board) were chosen: Jesse L. Williams, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.; Charles E. Spear, Pittsburgh; L. H. Myers, 
New York. 

Pittsburgh Southern.—This company, at the recent annual 
meeting, elected James H. Hopkins President; J. P. Beal, 


Jobn L. George, James W. Kuntz, F. P. Laughlin, J. W. 
Rowland, J. Wright. directors. 


Pittsburgh & Western.—At the recent annual meeting 
the following were chosen : President, James Callery ; di- 
rectors, A. M. Brown, James D. Callery, John A. Caughey, 
George Chalfant, John W. Chalfant, Johu E. Downing, 
Charles Gibson, C. B. Herron, A. M. Marshall, H. Ww 
Oliver, Jr., Jacob Painter, C. M. Passavant. 


Roxboro.—The officers of this new company are: Presi_ 
dent, C. 8S. Winstead; fecretary, W. E. Webb; Treasurer 
Thomas H. Street. Office at Roxboro, Person County, N. C’ 


St. John Bridge & Railway Extension.—This company 
was organized ut St. John, N. B., last week, by the election 
of the following directors: F. E. Barker, Thomas R. Jones, 
J. Murray Kay, John H. Parks, Robert Robivson, Charles 
Spear, Payson Tucker. The boardelected Thomas R. Jones 
President: T. B. Robinson, Secretary; J. Murray Kay, Trea- 
surer; F. E. Barker, Solicitor. 


PERSONAL. 
—Judge Robert Ould has resigned his position as Presi- 


dent of the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Company, 
to take effect June 1. 


—Mr. J. B. Hoxie, for five years past Master of Trans- 
portation of the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, has 
resigned that position. 


—Mr. J. C. McMullin, General Manager of the Chicago 
& Alton road, has returned to Chicago after several months 
spent in Florida, much improved in health. 


—Mr. Hugh Spencer, Superintendent of the Eastern Divi- 
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sion of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha line, 
was married May 11 to Miss Harrington, of Chicago. 


—Mr. Robert Stewart has Penipned the position as General 
Manager of the Peoria & Pekin Union Railroad, to which he 
was recently appointed, and the office has been abolished. 


—Col. Thomas A. Scott is reported as 7 much better, 
having so far recovered from his recent paralytic stroke that 
- a to walk about and has largely recovered his 
strength. 


—Mr. Henry Chisholm, President of the Cleveland Roll- 
ing Mill Co., died in Cleveland,O., May 16. He had been con- 
nected with the iron and steel manufacture in Cleveland 
and Chicago for many years. 


—Mr. A. A. Gaddis has resigned his tion as General 
Manager of the Boston, Hoosuc Tunnel & Western road, in 
order to devote his whole time to his duties as General Man- 
ager of the Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain road. 


_ —It is reported that Col. E. T. D. Myers, General Super- 
intendent of the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
road, has been offered tbe presidency of the Petersburg 
Railroad as reorganized, and that he has accepted. 


—Col. George Noble, late General Superintendent of the 
Texas & Pacific was presented at Marshall, Tex., May 9 
with a valuable silver service by employés of the road, an 
also with a handsome silver set by citizens of Marshall. 


—Mr. Wm. Musser, an old and respected citizen, died at 
his residence in Philadelphia, May 13. For many years he 
was ajdirector of the Philadelphia, Germantown & Norris- 
town, and twice declined the presidency of the company. 


—Mr. M. F. Moore—not Moon, as a typographical error 
made it last week—formerly of the motive Engine 
Safety Truck Co., has taken a position with the Edison 
presi Light Co., as Chief of the Bureau of Isolated 
ag. ts. 


—Mr. B. W. Wrenn, General Passenger Agent of the 
Western & Atlantic ruad, is Chief of the Department of 
Transportation of the Atlanta Cotton Exposition. Mr. 
Wrenn is an exceedingly capable and active officer, and 
will doubtless do the Exposition good service in a position 
tor which he is well fitted. 


—A telegram from Mexico says that on the 7th of or 
Dr. N. P. Sackrider, attached to the corps of engineers whic 
went out last February under A, M. Wellington, became in- 
sane and killed two members of the party, a Mr. Jones, son 
of David Jones, of Titusville, Pa., and brother of Wyndham 
C. Jones, Chief Engineer of the Cleveland, Coshocton & 
Straitsville Railroad, and a Mr. Martin; and that afterward 
Sackrider was himself killed by the chief of the party. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 





Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Four months ending April 30 : 
1881 


. 1880. Ine. or Dee. P. ec. 
Ala. Gt. Southern... $240,580 $199,801 $40,779 20.4 
At., Miss. & Ohio.... 687,200 7,343 I 9,857 7.8 
Cairo & St. L ....... 140,212 116.035 I. 23,177 19.9 
Cin., Ind, St. L. & C 692,935 694.652 D. 1,727 Bg 0.3 
Grand Trunk........ 3,473,119 3,257,331 I. 215,788 6.6 
Hann. & St. Jo...... 640,861 765,841 D. 124,980 16.3 
Nash., Chatta. & St. 
ae 760,245 21,711 TL. 39,534 7.4 
Net earnings...... 295,581 igitvaihe<- nnd gnaiintanes 
Three months ending March 31: 
Bur., C. R. & No..... $440,811 $537,813 D. $97,002 18.0 
Net earnings... ... 86,101 209,986 D. 123,885 59.0 
Des Moines & Ft. D.. 68,378 65,053 I. 3,325 3.1 
Net earnings ...... 5,523 ?2,512 D. 26,989 83.0 
Louisville & Nash... 2,568,583 1,862,083 I. 706,500 30.0 
Net earnings ...... 811,967 820,295 D. 8,328 1.0 
Mem., Pad. & No .. 57,649 54.038 1. 3.611 6.7 
Net earnings ...... 10,223 9,224 LL 999 10.8 
N. Y., Lake Erie & W 4,716,463 4,193,557 I. 522,906 12.5 
Net earnings .. ... ,376,057 1,435,331 D. 59,27: 4.1 
Paducah & E‘town.. 27,597 94,270 I. 33,327 35.4 
Net earnings ...... 41,650 25,104 I. 16,546 66.2 
St. L., Iron Mt. &So. 1,835,750 1,497,738 I. 338,012 22.5 
Net earnings ...... 542,349 591,759 D. 49,410 8.3 


Month of March: 


N. Y., Lake Erie & W $1,847,261 $1,644,958 I. $202,303 12.3 
Net earnings ...... 704,003 742.931 D. 38,928 5.2 
Month of April: 

Oe $58,293 $45,344 I. $12,947 28.8 

At.. Miss. & Ohio.... 173,000 143,100 I. 29,900 21.0 

Cairo & St. L........ 5, 154 31,626 I 3,528 11.5 

Cin., Ind., St. L. & 

De idhineni Stone 175,484 168,199 I. 7,285 4.3 
Hann. & St. Jo...... 188,124 206,735 D. 18,611 9.0 
Ind., Bloom. & West 103,555 90,375 I 13,180 14.6 
Nash., Chatta. & St. 

BIB Thisvass ss 0 183,526 155,466 T 28,060 18.3 

Net earnings ...... eee. Sasasige ~~ oenbssus odes 

First week in May: 

Chi. & Eastern Ill... $25,342 $29,481 D. $4,139 14.3 

Chi., Mil. & St. Paul. 316,000 234,953 I. 81,047 34.5 

Int. & Gt. Northern. 39,661 22,458 I. 17,203 76.0 

St. L., Iron Mt. & So 110,300 ¥ I 11,408 11.5 

St. P., Minn. & Man.. 81,942 57.675 I. 24,267 41.8 
Second weel: in May: 

Northern Pacific. .... $64,024 $49,138 I. $14,886 30.4 
Week ending May 6: 

Gt. Western......... $107,690 $87,412 1. $290,278 23.3 
Week ending May 7: 

Chi. & Grand ‘Trunk. $18,715 $14,897 I. $3,818 25.5 


Grain Movement. 


For the week ending May 7 receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight re 
kets and receipts at the seven Ati 
bushels, for the past eight years: 


Northwestern ——Northwestern shipments.——, Atlantic 
Year. tal B 
PF 


rting Northwestern mar- 
tic ports have been, in 


receipts, Total. rail. P. ce.) by rail. receipts. 


gF 
8 





1874. 3,169,221 A i 7 4,635,555 
5 2,536,565 3,478,238 1,236,079 35.6 1,642,615 
2,302,046 3,841,466 302, 60.1 3,909,903 
2,853,906 2,525,207 1,214,861 48.1 684,629 
4,369,785 4,822,441 1,901, 39.5 5,704,275 
9.....3,559,963 4,175,308 1,664, 39.9 4,450,571 
1880..... 4,632,478 4,578,081 1,884,501 41.1 2,893,203 
1881..... 3,706,623 4,974,840 1,503,111 30.2 3,100,544 


The receipts of Chicago during this week were reduced 
by the switchmen’s strike, as were the rail shipments thence, 
The week was the first in which shipments were made by 
lake, the first cargo clearing y 4 from Chicago.- 
Naturally, therefore, the shipments were the lar, since 
navigation closed last November. The water shipments 
were 3,471,739 bushels, of which 365,895 went down the 
Mississippi, leaving about 8,106,000 bushels of lake ship- 
ments, against about 5,500,000 the first week that —.. 
tion opened last year. The rail shipments were but half as 
great as the week before, partly due to the opening of 


ae, doubtless; but also partly to the switchmen’s | 1! 


rs — Rail os have — so small a — 
year, but they are as large as the average ipmen 
last ‘year in April and May. The Atlantic receipts were 


the smallest since the middle of February, and were 40 per 
cent. less than those of the previous week. 

Of the northwestern ts Chicago had 35.7 per cent., 
Toledo 19.4, Peoria 18.8, St. Louis 11.7; Milwaukee 6.8, 
Detroit 4.4, and Cleveland 3.2 per cent. The St. Louis re- 
ceipts are not half as great as the week before and are the 
smaliest since February; the Toledo receipts are 40 per 
cent. more than the week before and are the largest of the 


year. 

Of the Atlantic receipts 44.2 per cent. were at New York, 
15.6 at Baltimore, 14.8 at Boston, 11 at New Orleans, 7.9 
at “ese 3.5 at Montreal, and 3 per cent. at Port- 
land. The Baltimore receipts are the smallest since January, 
and the Philadelphia receipts with one exception are the 
smallest of the year; but then the total Atlantic receipts 
were the smallest since the first half of February. 

Exports of flour and gram from Atlantic ports for five 
successive weeks have been : 


——-——_—-—-— Week _ ending. ——--——_—_——. 
Mayi1l. May4. April27. April20. April 13. 
Flour, bbls.. 73,411 104,271 118,901 138,759 §$8,524 


Grain, bush. 3,371,309 2,397,558 3,117,793 3,528,623 4,099,384 


Thus there was a large increase last week in the grain ex- 
ports over those of the preceding week. 

For the week ending May 13 the receipts at the four lead- 
ing Eastern ports were: 


Balti- 

New York. Boston. Philadelphia. more. 
ie 1,752,759 324,100 303,650 5, 

1 phn’. o0s.00y-ense 874 188,991 547,700 281,175 


Last year in this week were the first receipts at New York 
by canal, amounting to about 3,000,000 bushels. This year, 
a few weeks ago, there were some receipts by canal boats 
which were frozen in near Troy last November, and this 

ear another fleet of boats arrived that were frozenin in the 

astern Division uf the canal and released by its opening on 
the 12th; but boats clearing from Buffalo this year will not 
arrive at any timein May, the Western Division of the 
canal having been opened only last Tuesday. 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Chicago and Milwaukee 
for the week ending May 13 were : 


——Receipts.—-. —-—Shipments.-—~ 

1881. 1880. 1881. 880. 
ES 1,318,144 3,116,644 1,915,893 2,706,910 
Milwaukee........... 236,367 329,200 279,123 433,500 


Receipts were nearly 60 per cent. less at Chicago and 28 
per cent, less at Milwaukee this year than last, and ship- 
ments 29 per cent. less at Chicago and 351¢ per cent. less at 
Milwaukee. 


Receipts and exports of grain of all kinds and of flour and 
meal, reduced to equivalent bushels, from the four leading 
Eastern ports during the month of April were, in bushels : 





—-—Receipts.—--— ---—Exports.—--— 

Bushels. Pc. Bushels. P.c. 

ee 11,016.827 56.5 $8,097,324 57.1 
Ra nkhe s orinhoss evan 3,441,936 17.6 1,788,893 12.6 
Philadelphia . cosesse ee 8.8 1,348,564 9.5 
DE Ebanks Ghtnndae 3,330,900 17.1 2,948,020 20.8 
_ ee nn 19,506,164 100.0 14,182,801 100.0 


San Francisco wheat exports for the cen months of the 
California crop year from July 1 to April 30 were as fol- 
lows, flour reduced to wheat in the totals: 











1880-81. 1879-80. Increase. P. c. 

Flour, barrels...... .... 530,298 422,681 107,617 25.5 
Wheat, bushels.... .. .19,947,122 16,952,958 2.994.164 17.6 
Total, bushels ...22.598,612 1°.036,363 3,532,249 18.5 





China took nearly one-third of the flour, but 95 per cent. 
of the wheat went to Great Bui’ sin. 

Shipments of California barley for the ten months of the 
crop year were: By sea, 480,684 centals; eastward by rail, 
741,977 centals; total, 1,222,661 centals. 

Barley is the only California grain which is sent east by 
rail to any extent. 


Coal Movement. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending May 7 are reported as 
follows : 





1881. 1880. Increase. P.c. 
I a ois i enivaies sen 627,192 396,240 230,952 583 
Semi-bituminous........ 109,434 71,688 37,746 52.4 
Bituminous, Penna...... 46,208  ......0 sense ee 
Coke, Peuma. .......... 45,670 a ore , 
The semi-bituminous trade is very active, especially in 
Clearfield, but prices are reported very low. 
Chicago coal receipts for the four months ending April 20 


were as follows: 





———--1881.--——— ——-1880,— -— 

By lake. By rail. By lake. By rail. 

PR isco nnacinig ohiesane 215,457 50,892 154,348 
ica asen, <seenewes 684.834 34,087 574,402 
NN ai ccc ccasuccer ee ean 900,291 84,979 728,750 


There were no arrivals by lake this year until May 8. 
Shipments this year from Chicago were 215,164 tons. 

The official accountant’s statement of anthracite tonnages 
for April and the four months, differing somewhat in form 
from the weekly statements, is as follows : 





———April——— ——Four Months—. 
1881. 1880, 1881. 1880. 

Phila. & Reading......... 480,602 53,709 1,805.010 1,698,229 
Lehigh Valley............ 403,682 387,101 1,598,318 1,236,272 
Central, of New Jersey... 274,113 307,940 1,171,889 1,018,045 
Del., Lacka. & Western.. 286,483 279,440 1,278,837 1,082,108 
Del. & Hudson Canal Co. 197,193 228,481 961,473 898,119 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co..: 187,674 136,550 628,754 444,524 
Pennsylvania Coal Co... 87,952 100,279 374,384 326.177 
N. Y., Lake Erie & West’n 28,156 37,140 143,851 120,924 
WOMB sine 1055 2 deestned 1,945,855 2,016,640 7,962,516 6,824,398 


For the month the Lehigh Valley, the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western and the Pennsylvania Railroad show 
gains, the other companies falling off. All the companies 
show an increase for the four months. The total decrease 
for the month was 70,785 tons, or 3 5 per cent. ; the increase 
for the four months, 1,138,118 tons, or 16.7 per cent. 

The stock of coal on hand at tide-water shipping 
April 30 was 528,198 tons, against 563,063 tons on 
31, a decrease of 34,865 tons, or 6.2 per cent. 


Chicago and Milwaukee Receipts. 


Receipts of grain, flour and hogs at Chicago and Milwau- 
kee for the two weeks ending May 14 have been for four 


ints 
arch 


years: 

Chicago: 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 
Grain, bush....... 4,927,818 3.848.437 5,674,611 2,851,053 
Flour, bbls........ 708 128,939 113,781 103,286 
Hogs, No.......... 155,273 192,249 252.378 217.785 

Milwaukee 
Grain, . 1,513.079 = 1,044,712 636,073 487,512 
Flour, bbis........ 605 $5,322 84,065 87,790 

ogs, No.......... 4,297 7,028 9,901 11,384 





Thus at Lees og the receipts stbeate were little more than 
half as greatas in the co two weeks of 1880, and 
the receipts of flour were less, while usually of late they have 


been nearly twice as great., The recei;ts this year, however, 
pi been abnormally small by,r-ason of the switchmen’s 
strike. 

At Milwaukee the grain receipts were 23.3 per cent. less. 

and the flour receipts 414 per cent. more than last year, but 
the grain receipts were 53 per cent. less than in 1879 and 
67% per cent. less than in 1878. 


Montreal Grain Traffic. 


Receipts and shipments of grain of all kinds and of flour at 
Montreal for the four months from Jan. 1 to April 30 are 
reported as follows: 











ff Shipments : 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 
SECO, WHS... 050 cones 1,459,668 1,236,706 906,860 927,790 
Flour, bbis....... ... . 148,223 106,071 85,607 103,627 
Flour and grain, 
bus...... ......2,243,194 1,671,480 1,492,210 1,494,193 
Receipts : 
OO Serres 1,542,671 1,433,131 1,423,533 1,158,108 
5 ae 261,883 214,116 144,616 224,589 
Flour and grain, Sa 
WD sidatusesaan 2,876,922 2,459,084 2,229,948 2,273,860 


In this statement grain in transit through Montreal must 
be counted as both receipts and shipments, which is no more 
proper than to count all the shipments over the New York 
Central as receipts and shipments at Schenectady. The 
regularly reported receipts of grain alone at Montreal for 


039 | the four months this year amount to only 217,625 bushels, 


instead of 1,158,108. The statement above is valuable, 
however, as indicating approximately the shipments over 
the Grand Trunk Railway. It would appear that, in spite 
of its working a road of its own into Chicago last winter for 
the first time, its grain traffic via Montreal was the smallest 
for four years, but that on account of a large increase in 
flour receipts its total grain and flour business was a trifle 
gd than last year theugh smaller than in 1878 and 
v7, 


RAILROAD LAW. 


Right to Take Timber from Public Lands. 


A dispatch from Washington, May 12, says: ‘‘ The Sec- 
retary of the Interior to-day addressed a letter to the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, relative to the right 
of railroad companies to take timber from public lands by 
virtue of the right of way act of 1875. The law referred 
to provides that any railroad company organized as therein 
provided shall have the right to take from the public lands 
adjacent to the line or said road material earth, stone and 
timber necessary for the construction of said railroad. 

“ The first observation made by the Secretary is that this 
law refers exclusively to the contemplated or unconstructed 
roads. Companies have no right to take timber, under this 
act, for repairs or the further improvement of roads already 
constructed. 

‘‘ With reference to the right to take timber for construc- 
tion purposes, the Secretary says : ‘ Congress, in providing 
that railroad compnies should have a right to take timber 
from the public lands adjacent to the line of construction 
evidently meant the timber standing or growing adjacent to 
the line as distinguished from the timber farther off, hence 
the nearest timber upon public lands measuring laterally 
from the line of road within the termini thereof. To hold 
that the timber in all instances must be taken from 
the nearest points to the road measuring laterally 
from the line would in many cases wholly defeat the in- 
tention of Congress. Such would be the case in sections of 
the country where no timber could be found for many miles 
on either side of the line.’ In such cases the Secretary is of 
the opinion that the law contemplates that timber may be 
taken from any point opposite the line within the termini, 
and carried forward and distributed as required in the con- 
struction. This right, however, the Secretary holds, is 
granted only to railroad companies duly organized according 
to the provisions of the act of 1875, and to none other. No 
company has the power to give general authority to the 
public to cut timber from public lands. In such cases the 
railroad companies would have no right to direct the place 
where and the manner in which the tiraber should be taken, 
nor any control whatever over the individuals cutting tim- 
ber. In conclusion, the Secretary decides that in all in- 
stances where a railroad ys ae soy desires to take large 
quantities of earth, stone or timber under the provisions of 
the act, from any one particular spot, it should be required 
to make application to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office to do so.” 





THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Locomotive Building. 

The Hinckley Locomotive Co., in Boston, is building 10 
consolidation freight locomotives for the Missouri Pacific, 
and several more of the same class for the New York & 
New England. 

The Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago shops in Allegheny, 
Pa., have orders to build 13 locomotives for the road. 

The Masov Machine Co., in Taunton, Mass., has its loco- 
motive shop full of work, with orders for some time ahead. 

It is —_— reported that extensive shops for the construc- 
tion of locomotives are to be built in St. Louis. Persons 
supposed to be interested, however, refuse to give any in- 
formation. 


Car Notes. 


The Columbia Car Spring Co., of New York, has enlarged 
its works by putting in machinery of the latest and most 
approved patterns for the manufacture of elliptic springs 
from the best grades of crucible steel. 

The Harrisburg Car Co., at Harrisburg, Pa., is putting in 
a new heating furnace and a heavy steam hammer for 
making axles and other forgings. 

It is proposed to build a car-wheel foundry at Staunton, 
Va., the junction of the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Balti- 
more & Ohio roads. 

The Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago shops in Allegheny, 
Pa., are building 200 new freight cars for the road. 

Some of the iron men of Wythe County, Va., are contem- 
pos the establishment of car works at Max Meadows, 

7a., on the Norfolk & Western road. Abundant supplies o: 
iron and lumber are close at band. 

The Alabama Great Southern sho 
are building some cars for the road. 

The Pullman Palace Car Co, has commenced the erection 
of a large repair shop to occupy nearly a block of ground 
on Scott avenue, St. Louis, adjacent to the Union Depot 
Comp.ny’s tracks, and will have the building compted and 
the shop in operation in 60 days ‘ 

The Canada Iron & Steel Co., at Londonderry, N. 8., is 
furnishing a large number of standard-gauge car-wheels and 
axles to New Brunswick Railway, which is soon to 
change its gauge. 

The Knoxville Car-Wheel Co., at Knoxville, Tenn., has 
elected A. L. Maxwell President: J. A. Quaife, Secretary 


in Chattanooga, Tenn., 





and Treasurer. 
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Bridge Notes. 7 : 

The Smith Bridge Company, of Toledo, O., has just fin- 
ished a Howe-truss bridge, two spans of 140 ft. each, over 
the Mississenewa River at Marion, Ind., for the Cincinnati, 
Wabash & Michigan road. 

The contract for a new bridge over the Hudson River at 
Albany, N. Y., has been awarded to Clarke, Reeves & Co., 
Phoenixville, Pa. The bridge will have a draw-span 400 ft. 
long, and two fixed spans of 253 ft. each, and will be a 
double-decked bridge, with two railroad tracks on the upper 
deck and a roadway for vehicles on the lower deck. ‘There 
will also be two sidewalks outside the trusses. 


lron and Manufacturing Notes. 

The Springfield Iron Co., in Springfield, IL, made re- 
cently 1,900 tons of steel rails in one week, being the largest 
week’s work ever done at this mill. 

Neshannock Furnace, at New Castile, Pa., has gone out of 
blast to have a new lining put in. 

The Whittier Machine Co., of Taunton, Mass.. is building 
a heavy steam-riveting machine for the Hinkley Locomotive 
Co., of Boston. 

Messrs. Greenwood & Hutchinson, of Columbus, O., ieform 
us that the long-pending interference suits regarding the 
patents of Jobn i. Greenwood for planing curved metal 
surfaces, have been decided in his favor. 

Abrahams & Co., at Monongahela City, Pa., are building 
the engines and other machinery to operate the gates and 
coe Lock No. 1 on the Monongahela River above Pitts- 

urgh. 

The Low Moor Iron Co. has bought the valuable iron 
property known as the Slack Ore Bank, in Allegheny 
County, Va. The bank will be connected with the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio road by a spur 114 miles long. 

The Georgia [ron Works, at Atlanta, Ga., has been placed 
in the hands of Mr. Grant Wilkins as Receiver, on comp! int 
of the bondholders and of the employés of the mill, who have 
claims for wages. 

Rees & Thorn, of Pittsburgh, are building a double-hull 
steel pleasure steamboat, to be used on Saratoga Lake. 

Mr. A. L. Griffin has been appointed General Manager of 
the Union Iron & Steel Co., of Chicago, in place of J. B. 
Stubbs, resigned. 

The rolling mill of Magee & Co., at Brownsville, Pa., is 
running full time. A large’steam hammer has lately been 
put up. 

A company has been organized to build a rolling mill, 
ma‘hine shop and foundry in Staunton, Va., the capital 
stock to be $500,000. 


Fast Time by the Fontaine Engine. 


The Detroit Post and Tribune thus describes the fast run 
made by the Fontaine engine over the Canada Southern road 
on May 5: ‘*Thursday the Vanderbilt party left Detroit 
just before noon, drawn by the Fcntaine engine, to go to 
Buffalo over the Canada Southern. The train consisted only 
of the special Vanderbilt car and one passenger coach. The 
uncouth form of tlhe engine, with its driving wheels up in 
the air, has become familiar to the spectators at the depot, 
but there was quite a trowd in spite of the pouring rain, to 
see the railway magnates go. The track to the Detroit 
Junction was clear, and the train pulled out with a rapidity 
that was somewhat unusual; but as everybody, including 
Mr. Fontaine himself, had said it was not probable any fast 
time would be made, no one expected anything astonishing. 
From Ambherstburgh to St. Thomas, 111 miles, the Canada 
Southern has the straightest stretch of track to be found 
anywhere, probably—just the place for a lively run. When 
Bishop Borgess came back from Europe, a few years ago, 
the special train he came on was pulled through in the un- 
precedented time—111 miles in 109 minutes; yet so smooth 
was the track that he and his associates did not know they 
were running particularly fast. 

“Thursday, though the rain poured and the track was not 
what it will be later in the season, the time of the bishop’s 
train was nicely beaten, and the run from Amherstburg to 
St. Thomas, 111 miles, made in 98 minutes, an average of 
nearly 68 miles an hour. One stop was made at Charing 
Cross for water. At 2.35, after a stop of 19 minutes, the race 
was again begun, and the run to Fort Erie, just this side the 
river from Buffalo, 118 miles from St. Thomas, made in 153 
minutes, including five stops, estimated at 16 minutes. 
Thus, though the last L18 miles is over a road not nearly as 
straight as that between Amherstburg and St. Thomas, the 
whole run of 229 miles was made in 235 minutes.” 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 





Atlantic & Northwestern.—This company isa reor- 
ganization of the Guyandotte & Ohio River Mineral Com- 

any, and purposes building from the Virginia line along the 

ew and Guyandotte rivers, in West Virginia, to the Ohio. 
The company controls large tracts of timber, coal and iron 
land, which will find an outlet over the road. 


Austin & Northwestern.—This company has been 
organized to build a railroad from Austin, Tex., northwest 
to the Texas & Pacific in Taylor County, with a branch to 
the Rio Grande at a point not yet decided on. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—This company has asked the city 
of Wheeling, W. Va., for the right of way through the city 
from its main line to the Wheeling, Pittsburgh & Baltimore 
Division. The iron-men have asked the City Council to ask 
for some concessions as to rates on coal and coke before 
granting the company’s request. 

The company has caused to be incorporated the Ohio & 
Baltimore Short Lire Company, for the purpose of building 
the proposed extension of the Wheeling, Pittsburgh & Balti- 
more Division from Washington, Pa., to Connellsville on the 
Pittsburgh Division. The distance is 46 miles; part of it 
was graded seven or eight years ago. 


Boston & Maine.—This company will build this season 
an extension of its Dover & Winnipiseogee Branch, from 
Alton Bay, N. H., along the south shore of Lake Winnipi- 
seogee to Lake Village and Laconia, about 24 miles, provided 
the necessary authority can be obtained from the New 
Hampshire Legislature. 


Brunswick & Albany.—The reported sale of this road 
to F. Wolff and others by the bondholders who now own it 
is confirmed. The purchasers say that they mean to extend 
the road from Albany, Ga., to Montgomery, Ala., running 
south of the Montgomery & Eufaula road. The purchasers 
are interested in the Alabama Great Southern and the Vicks2 
burg & Meridian roads. iz 


Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley.—The transfer of the 
franchises and partly graded road-bed of the Fayetteville & 
Florence road to this company has been completed. Work 
will be begun at once on the completion of the line from 
Fayetteville, N. C., southward to the South Carolina line. 


Central Pacific.—A resolution introduced in the United 
States Senate by Mr. Saunders, of Nebraska, directs the 
Committee on the Judiciary to inquire into the reported 
diversion of business from the main line of this road to its 
leased lines, and especially into the relations of the company 
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| 
“*to its leased lines and other corporations, and nga 


those lines and corporations in which its stockholders are 
interested,” and to report whether any action is necessary 
tu protect the interests of the United States. 


Chester & Lenoir.—Track is now laid to Lincolnton, 
N. C., 10 miles northward from last year’s terminus at the 
Catawba River and 60 miles from the southern terminus at 
Chester, S.C. Work will be begun at once on the exten- 
sion from Lincolnton northward. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois.—The reported purchase 
by this company of a controlling interest in the Evansville 
& Terre Haute road is confirmed. The on ae | now con- 
trols the entire line from Chicago to Evansville. It is stated 
that the company will join withthe Louisville & Nashville 
in the construction of a bridge over the Ohio at Evansville, 
which, with the extension of the Louisville & Nashville’s line 
from Henderson to the bridge, will make a close connection 
between the two roads without the boat transfer of 10 miles 
now required. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—The St. Paul 
Pioneer-Press says: ‘“‘ The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad, by its connection with the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids & Northern route, at West Liberty, Ia., forms, in 
conjunction with the Minneapolis & St. Louis road, a_first- 
class line between Minneapolis, St. Paul & Chicago. But in 
consideration of a contract for interchange of Omaha and 
Southwestern business with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul at Davenport, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Company has refrained from using the line thus 
formed, down to the present time. But as the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Company is rapidly extending its line 
from Marion to Council Bluffs, the Chicago, Rock fsland & 
Pacific folks claim, according to information obtained in an 
interview with a stockholder, that they are relieved from 
the agreement to keep out ef Minneapolis and St. Paul. The 
same party, while averse to telling the story, or all that he 
knew, was induced by rigid inquiry to let drop the remark 
that it is understood the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Company is making active preparations to place itself in di- 


rect business relations with the great Northwest.” 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha.—The 
deed transferring the St. Paul & Sioux City road and its 
branches to this company has finally been executed and re- 
corded. It bears date May 9, mow f rehearses the terms of 
consolidation and the provisions of the act of the Minnesota 
Legislature authorizing the transfer. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago.— 
At a meeting of the stockholders of this company in In- 
dianapolis, May 16, it was voted to increase the capital 
stock from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000, the additional stock 
to be used to build an extension from Kankakee, IIl., to 
Seneca, to connect with the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
road. 


Cincinnati Southern.—The trustees have resolved to 
advertise for proposals for a lease of the road for 25 years, 
to be opened Aug. 18. Bidders will be requested to bid on 
each of three plans, as follows: 

1. The payment of a percentage of the gross earnings as 
rental. 

2. The payment of a fixed yearly rental to be graduated 
for different years of the lease. 

3. A guarantee to the lessees of a certain interest on their 
capital, all net earnings over such interest to be paid over to 
the Trustees. 

This action of the Trustees must be approved by the Sink- 
ing. Fund Commissioners before it can take effect. 

he Trustees have also resolved to receive bids for the 
purchase of the road, as well as for its lease. 


Cleveland, Delphos & St. Louis.—This company 
was recently organized at Delphos, O., and a contract has 
been let for its construction from Delphos to Cleveland, 
about 150 miles. Contracts have also been made for the 
materials for fifty miles of the road. 


Cumberland Valley.—It is understood that the exten- 
sion from Martinsburg to Winchester, Va., will be built this 
season, provided that town and Frederick County will con- 
tribute $50,000. 


Dayton & Southeastern.—A_ recent report of the 
Referee to the Court shows that on March 12, 1881, the Re- 
ceiver of this road had a balance of $12,225.34 cash on hand. 
The total liabilities of the Receiver on that date were 
$369,796.32; assets, $15,256.06, showing an excess of lia- 
bilities of $354,540.26. 

Delaware & Hudson Canal.-Itis reported that this com- 
pany has under consideration the abandonment of its canal, or 
rather its conversion into a railroad, using the bed of the 
canal asa roadbed fora double track. Last year and in 
one or two previous years much embarrassment was experi- 
enced from low water, the usual sources of supply not fur- 
nishing sufficient water to keep up navigation in the canal 
properly for nearly two months of the season. 


Eastern.—The Boston Traveller gives the following 
statement of this company’s plans for the current year : 

‘* With all that has thus far been accomplished the work 
of improvement has in reality but just commenced. There 
is much yet to do, and the plans of the company for the 
year are only limited by the resources at its command. Its 
road, its rolling stock and its buildings are all to receive at- 
tention. Already 1,000 tons of steel rail have been pur- 
chased, and with this the two remaining miles of the main 
road will be relaid, and several of the branches also 
be put in a better condition. This work will be com- 
menced within a very few weeks and prosecuted vigorous] 
to completion. The construction of the Chelsea Beach trac 
is a thing of the very near future, and it will in all probabil- 
ity be in operation by the first of June. This little branch 
will, itis expected, be a source of income of no small ac- 
count, owing to the large increase in the beach patronage 
that is sure to be derived from it. It is an experiment that 
is bound to succeed to an extent that must be more than sat- 
isfactory to its most enthusiastic supporters. 

‘* The patrons of the road are well aware of the desire and 
the willingness of the company to meet their comfort and 
convenience from: what was done last summer in the addi- 
tions made to the rolling stock, both on the White Mountain, 
Portland and local trains. This summer it is proposed to 
continue this good work by the addition of 12 Fegan pass- 
senger coaches, which will also be divided up between the 
Portland, Gloucester, White Mountain and local trains. 
Four of these have already been turned out from the Salem 
shops; four more are nearly ready to come out, and four are 
in various stagesof construction. These cars are being got 
up with especial reference to comfort and convenience, 
and the very best of material is being used in them. They 
are each to be 53 ft. long, and will seat 70 passengers. The 
finish will be in black walnut and the window sashes will be 
of solid mahogany. The windows will be of the observation 
style, and, unlike those in general use, will be weighted, so 
that they will, at all times, open and close r . The 
shades will be of the drawing-room car style, and 





will be of fine brown curtain stuff, with morocco 
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trimmings, spring fixtures, and of elegant design. 
The clear-story in each car will be plainly but richly 
finished, all the old-time gaudiness of decoration being dis- 
pensed- with. The ventilation will be perfect, and the seats 
of an improved pattern, 14¢ inches lower than those in the 
cars put on last summer, it having been found that this is 
necessary in order to secure perfect comfort. The outside 
will be painted a dark yellow color, darker than heretofore, 
while the roof will be all white with the object in view of 
of shedding the heat as much as ible. The steps will be 
somewhat lower than those on all of the old cars,and many 
other minor improvements will also be made. The cost of 
each will be nearly $4,000, and when completed they will be 
among the finest of their kind on any road entering Boston. 

‘“‘Other work is, also, in active progress at the Salem 
shops, among which is the construction of two baggage cars 
and extensive repairs on a large number of passenger and 
freight cars. Fifty-three flat cars have already been turned 
out at the shops and put into service to meet the constantly 
increasing demand on the company’s freight facilities. 

‘The removal of the machine’shops from East Boston, in 
order to enlarge the freight yard there and better the wharf- 
— facilities, is a subject that has long been under contem- 
—_ and, with reference to which, there have in the past 

en given to the public many unauthenticated reports. 
The company has not yet decided as to the location of these 
shops. Salem has been talked of, but no sooner did 
this become known than the citizens of Lynn, Chelsea, 
Revere and Ipswich all expressed a desire to have them, and 
in several cases offered large inducements to secure them; 
but Salem was not behind them in this respect, and its City 
Council took official action, and sent in their request to the 
managers, who now have the matter under consideration, 
though it is likely that the change will not be made for a 
year or more. 

““Three new locomotives, built by the Rhode Island Loco- 
motive Works, have just been received, and are to be used 
iv hauling freight. ese engines are very heavy, weighing 
over 41 tons each, having cylinders 18 by 24in., and driv- 
ing wheels 62 in. in diameter, and are in every respect 
strictly first class. 

‘The increasing demand for better wharfage facilities at 
East Boston has led the company to commence improve- 
ments there which are now well under way, and which 
will be, it is believed, completed during the coming summer. 
It is proposed to build out the wharf adjoining the Cunard 
wharf 30 feet into the stream, if legislative permission 
can be obtained, and extend it also at the other end, mak- 
ing it fully 500 feet long; dredge the channel on either side. 
and fit it completely for the largest ocean steamers. It will 
also be widened and a long shed built on it for the reception 
and storage of freight, and upon the removal of the repair 
shops additional tracks will b put down and every thing 
soryag done to make the terminal facilities here among the 

st in Boston.” 


East. River.—This company has been organized to build 
a railroad from a point on the proposed New River road in 
Mercer County, W. Va., up East River to its head in Taze- 
well County, Va. lt is intended to reach an iron-ore dis- 
trict. 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—It is reported 
that a number of New York capitalists pores | George I. 
Seney, C. S. Brice, E. H. R. Lyman, and others) have taken 
an interest in this company, and have agreed to take all the 
new stock not taken up by the present stockholders. The 
parties mentioned are the chief owners of the Lake Erie & 

Western road, although it is not probable that there is any 
connection between their two operations. It is understood 
that Col. E. W. Cole is tocontinue President of the company. 


Elizabeth City & Norfolk.—Tracklaying on this road 
was completed last week at Shingle Landing Creek, about 
half-way between the two ends of the road. It will 
be formally opened for business May 25. The line ex- 
tends from Berkley. opposite Norfolk, Va., on the Elizabeth 
River, nearly due south to Elizabeth City, N. C., on the 
‘Pasquotank River, and is 44 miles long. It runs through 
tthe belt of dry and fertile land just east of the Dismal 
Swamp, which is still very sparsely settled, although one of 
the first settled sections of the country. Elizabeth City is an 
old town and has some business with Norfolk which has 
hitherto been done by canal. An extension from Elizabeth 
a west by south to Edenton, about 30 miles, is to be 
built; work will be begun in June. 


Fitchburg.—This company has reduced local fares out 
of Boston, and has increased the number of its local trains, 
with a view to building up and increasing its suburban busi- 
ness. 

On the Vermont & Massachusetts Division this season a 
new track is to be built at Pequoig, about four miles of 
track on a new location between Baldwinsville and Royals- 
ton, and a short section near Miller’s Falls. _These changes 
will shorten and straighten the road, and will dispense 
with eight bridges. This will leave only seven wooden 
bridges on this division, which are soon to be replaced with 
iron. The second track will be extended several miles. 


Georgia.—The lease of this road has been finally signed, 
the security required having been deposited. It is executed 
to Wm. M. Wadley as sole lessee, though it is understood 
that the South Carolina Railroad Company may come in as 
joint lessee hereafter, when its reorganization is completed. 


Grand Junction.—This road, which extends from West 
Huntington, Ont., to Peterboro, 56 miles, witha branch 
form Belleville to Madoc, has been purchased by the Grand 
Trunk Company. The chief object of this action is, it issu 
posed, to prevent the use of the road as part of the projected 
Ontario & Quebec line. 


Illinois & Indiana.—This company has filed articles of 
incorporation in Indiana to build a eo oo road from 
Bedford, Ind., east to the Ohio line. It will be an extension 
of the Springfield, Effingham & Southeastern road. 


Indianapolis, Peru & Chicago.—lIt is reported that 
this company will build the proposed line from Plymouth, 
Ind., north to South Bend, ahout 20 miles, and will operate 
it as a branch. 


Kent Northern.—At the annual meeting in Richibucto, 
N. B., last week, the board reported that the rails granted 
to the company by the Dominion government were ready 
for delivery. The board expects that the contractors will 
be able to begin work on the tracklaying very soon, and that 
the road will be finished this season, 


Little River Valley & Arkansas.—This company has 
been reorganized and a new bvuard elected, the majority of 
the directors representing the Texas & St. Louis Company, 
which now controls the road. It extends from the Missix’ 
sippi at New Madrid, Mo., to Malden, 27 miles. It will be 
extended from New Madrid up the river to a point opposite 
Cairo, about 35 miles, and from Malden to the Arkansas 
line, and will form the Missouri section of the Texas & St. 
Louis Extension from Texarkana to Cairo. 


Lookout Mountain.—At the annual meeting in Chat- 
tan last week, the stockholders voted that the contract 
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from Chattanooga, Tenn., to Rome, Ga., had expired b 
limitation, the contractors having failed to begin wor 
within the required time, and they authorized the directors 
to let a new contract for the building of the road as soon as 
possible. K 
Long Island.—The quarterly report of Receiver Austin 
Corbin is as follows : 
Receipts from all sources....................s0eceeeeee $635 
Disbursements es 





Balance on hand, March 31 $41,964.95 
The report has been passed and approved by the Court. 


Macon & Brunswick.—Pro) Is will be received for 
40 days from May 5 for the gi and masonry of the 
first section of 20 miles of the extension from Macon, Ga., 
to Atlanta. Plans, profiles and ifications can be seen at 
the office of Resident Engineer James C. Long, in Macon, 
Ga. Other sections will be ready to let soon. 


Manhattan.—An important suit has been begun in the 
New York Supreme Court by Hamilton Ward, Attorney- 
General of the state, to have the charter of this company 
annulled and a receiver appointed for its effects. The com- 
plaint charges that the company has violated its charter, is 
practically insolvent and has allowed its taxes to remain 
unpaid overa year. It is further alleged that the formation 
of a company without property, simply to hold a lease, is 
altogether outside of the law. The Court granted the usual 
order to show cause, returnable May 27. 

Another suit has been begun by F. M. Weiler, a holder of 
New York Elevated bonds, to restrain this company from 
paying dividends on the stocks of the leased lines. It is 
charged that money is paid out in this way which really be- 
longs to bondholders. 


Marietta & Cincinnati.—A recent circular of Messrs. 
Hambleton & Co., of Baltimore, contains the following in 
reference to the recent advance in securities : ‘‘ The trading 
in Marietta & Cincinnati bonds was on a very large scale— 
over $1,000,000 bonds changing hands during the week. 
The large orders to buy Marietta & Cincinnati bonds 
came from New York, where there appears to be 
as great a desire to get in as there is a willingness 
on the part of some of our home holders of the bonds to get 
out. The question is daily asked, Why this sudden and great 
demand for Marietta & Cincinnati bonds? The answer is, 
speculation—nothing else. There is nothing new in the af- 
fairs of the Marietta & Cincinnati road, nor is there any im- 


mediate prospect of a reorganization of the com- 
pany. Of course’ every “ brings us nearer a 
reorganization of the road, which is bound to 


come sooner or later, but the question is what will 
the settlement be. The managers of the Baltimore & Ohio 
road are willing to settle if they can do so on their own 
terms. Their desire and intention is, we think, to get as low 
a rate of interest on the prior mortgage bonds as the bond- 
holders will stand, so that the stock, which it is supposed they 
will agree to take for their fourth-mortgage bonds, will have 
some basis of value. There can be no doubt that the first 
and second-mortgage bonds of the Marietta & Cincin- 
nati road are good. The only question is, Will the 
bondholders submit to a low rate of interest and take 
stock for past due coupons? This at present appears to be 
the programme. In the first place the stock is useless for 
voting purposes, because the third and fourth mortgage 
bonds vote, and besides, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad own 
the entire fourth mortg: and can foreclose at any moment 
if they desire todo so. The bonded debt of the Marietta & 
Cincinnati road is in round numbers $13,000,000, upon 
which there are coupons now in default $3,500,000. e 
last official report of the Marietta & Cincinnati Company 
was for 14 months ending Dec. 31, 1880. 


Earnings Over CXPeNSES... ..........--cccccccesssscece $328,133.68 
Add extraordinary expenses, betterments, etc......... 500,000.00 


Total estimated net earnings..................... $828,133.68 
Rentals and guaranteed charges........................ 538,512.85 








Surplus for coupons, 14 months.................. $289,620.83 


‘*At present the fixed charges of the Marietta & Cin- 
cinnati road, including interest on $13,000,000 bonds (to 
say nothing of the $3,500,000 past-due coupons), rents, 
leases and taxes, are in round numbers $1 500,000 per 
annum, We think the road can earn when ail repairs are 
made (which are now nearly completed) over and above all 
running expenses, rails, leases, etc., $500,00U. This is, we 
think, a fair and liberal estimate.” 


Marietta & North Georgia.—A controlling interest 
in this road has been sold to Joseph Kinsey, of Cincinnati, 
and George R. Eager, of Boston. The road now extends 
from Marietta, Ga., to Canton, 23 miles, and is of 3 ft. 
gauge. The purchasers intend to change the road to 5 ft. 
gauge and to extend it to Murphy, N.C., 102 miles from 
Marietta. Some 40 miles are graded beyond Canton. 


Mexican Railroads.—<A recent dispatch from Mexico 
to the New York World says: 

‘*The Boston Central Companyjhas almost reached Tula; 
cars run within eight miles of that city. They will this 
week commence at Celaya, going east toward Queretaro. 
The liue between Tampico and San Luis Potosi will also be 
commenced immediately. 

‘The road from i to Calkini has been surveyed 
and operations will soon be commenced there. 

‘The Palmer-Sullivan Company are pressing forward rap- 
idly. Eleven thousand five hundred an mone 1 Pa laborers 
are now employed between Mexico City and Toluca, 2,000 be- 
ing on the Morelia Division. Fourteen kilometres of road have 
been completed between Morelia and Acambaro, and four 
kilometres between Morelia and Patzcuaro. The Chief En- 
gineer, Mr. W. C. Wetherell, will take personal charge of 
all surveys and construction work south of and including 
Zacatecas and San Luis Potosi, reporting directly to Mr. 
James Sullivan. 

“The Toluca Division, from Mexico City to Toluca, will 
be under the charge of Mr. Rudolph Weiser; that from 
Toluca to Acambaro, Salamanca and Celaya, under Civil 
Engineer George Porter; that from Celaya and Salamanca 
north (the Zacatecas Division) will be superintended b 
Civil Engineer R. P. McCormick. Civil Engineer A. M. 
Wellington will have charge of the Morelia Division, from 
Acambaro to Patzcuaro, or beyond and westward. 

“Mr. H. N. Potts, civil engineer, is at the head of the 
Colima Division, from Manzanillo to Colima, north and 
west. 

‘The Principal Assistant Engineer, Mr. E. Miller, will 
take charge of all surveys and construction work north of 
San Luis Potosi, ee to Mr. J. Sullivan in Mexico City 
and to Mr, A. C. Hunt in Lareda. 

“The eity has been startled by rumored speculatioa which 
may interest our countrymen. A combination, it is said 
has been made here to purchase 36,331 o shares of 
the Vera Cruz & Mexican Railroad stock belonging to the 
Mexican government. The gentlemen forming this society 
or association are Senors uzman, Camacho, Felix 
Cuevas, Antonio Mier, Obregon, of Guanajuata ; Cardena 

Thomas Braniff, of the Mexican Railway, and 


y Cie; 


- ’ . 





Mr, Adams, of the house of Winslow, Lanier & Company, 
of New York. 

‘These gentlemen have purchased at £12 sterling and ex- 
pect to sellin New York and London for £16 sterling; their 
agents have already received their instructions. I deem it 
on to warn ericans through the columns of the 

orld to be cautious about purchasing this stock. In the 
first place, this company has never really been able to pay 
any dividends, notwithstanding it has had the privilege of 
charging enormous freights and has for many years—in fact 
ever since it was constructed—monopolized all the trade be- 
tween Vera Cruzand Mexico City, owing to its having a 
capital account of $38,000,000. 

‘** Now, however, a radical change has taken place—a new 
era has dawned. A company has already been formed for 
the construction of a narrow-gauge iajlroad between the 

rt of Vera Cruz and Mexico City via Jalapa, passing 

hrough a zone far richer than that of the present 

Vera Cruz and, Mexican Company’s road, climbing the 
mountain ri to arrive at the table lands by 2 per 
cent. grades instead of 4, and it has a capital account 
which will not pass $9,000,000. This line will be 
finished within two years and consequently will 
become a formidable rival to what is now termed the ‘ Eng- 
lish Railroad Company,’ absorbing all the freight or else 
forcing said company to reduce theirs to an equality with 
the new one. If, therefore, in the past they have never been 
able to pay real dividends on their overgrown stock, what 
are the probabilities of their doing so in the future? I re- 
peat it would be well for our people, and our English cousins, 
too, to be careful.” 


Midland, of New Jersey.—The contract for the grad- 
ing and masonry of the Paterson spur has been awarded to 
McKiernan & Bergen, of Paterson, the work to be done by 
August next. ‘The price is said to be about $35,000. The 
spur will be somewhat over a mile long, extending from a 
point near the present depot in Paterson to the business 
centre of the city. It will enable the road to secure a share 
of the traffic of Paterson, from which it is now shut out by 
the fact that its present station is on the outskirts of the city. 

A second and final conference between the representatives 
of this company and coal operators of the Wyoming Valley 
was held in New York, May 18, and resulted in the break- 
ing off of negutiations which had begun. When it was 
yo mem Fm a to extend the Midland from Ogdensburg 
to Stroudsburg, Pa., the plan contemplated also the future ex- 
tension of the road from Stroudsburg to Tamaqua, in the 
Schuylkill coal region. The coal operators of that section 
pledged to the Construction Company of the Midland all the 
coal business on two tracts of land, one containing 10,000 
and the other 18,000 acres. The operators of the Wyoming 
Valley were anxious to have the extension made from 
Stroudsburg to Scranton, instead of to Tamaqua, and it was 
with a view to inducing the Construction ame a to make 
this change in the route that these conferences have been 
held. William S. Dunn, the President of the Construction 
Company, has presided at the meetings, and the discussion 
of the proposed change has been full and free. The 
operators who desired the extension to Scranton did not 
meet the terms of the Construction Company, however, and 
it was decided to extend the road to Tamaqua, as originally 
contemplated. The contract for the extension from Ogdens- 
burg to Stroudsburg was let May 18 to Henry R. Low, 
formerly of Middletown, N. Y., and late of Pittsburgh, and 
it is expected that this section of the road, about 44 miles, 
will be in operation some time next fall. Surveyors are now 
in the field between Stroudsburg and Tamaqua, and this ex- 
tension, about 45 miles long, will probably be completed by 
December of next year. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—On the Southeastern Ex- 
tension of this road track is now laid 33 miles south by east 
from last vear’s terminus at Greenville, Tex., and will soon 
reach the crossing ef the main line of the Texas & Pacific. 

On the western Extension track is laid to Ft. Worth, 
Tex., 32 milés south by west from the late terminus at Den- 
ton, 68 miles from Whitesboro and 93 miles from Denison. 
This line from Whitesboro to Ft. Worth is owned and will 
be used jointly with the Texas & Pacific. 


Missouri Pacific.—Work is progressing steadily on the 
extension of the Lexington & Southern Division from 
Nevada, Mo., south to Carthage. Track has been laid from 
———_ south 20 miles, and is expected to reach Carthage 

4 ; 

St. Louts dispatches report that surveys have been ordered 
for a new line from Pacific Junction (37 miles west of St. 
Louis) west by south to ae. about 225 miles. ‘The pro- 
posed line is parallel to the St. Louis and San Francisco road 
and north of it. 


Morristown, Cumberland Gap & Ohio.—This com- 
pany has been organized to build a railroad from Morris- 

wn, Tenn.,on the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia 
road, northwest to Cumberland Gap, about 40 miles. Sur- 
veys for the road are to be made at once. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—This company 
makes the following statement for April and the ten months 
of its fiscal year from July 1 to April 30: 








April. Ten months. 

Gross earnings...... ........ $183,525.98 $1,784,988 .69 

PENNE estonccssosd 0 een 11,140.52 1,085,165.88 

Net earnings............ $70,385. $699,822.81 

Interest and taxes..... ...... 39,781.22 393,541.32 

Surplus... 2.00.00. $30,604.24 $306,287 49 
Improvements N. W. Div................ $149,693.25 
rrr 25,516.00 
SEMEN ahes ssSondcne.scncnevacinese’ 20,462.35 
New equipment................-..0.00005 174,140.10 

——-———__ 369,811.70 

Excess of expenditures........ .....-. .--.05 $63,530.21 


New optgment includes $27,036.10 for new locomotives 
and $147,104 for new freight cars for the road. 


New Bonds.—New issues of bonds have been offered or 
marketed as follows : 

The Dayton d& Michigan, 5 per cent. consolidated loan, 
offered to replace maturing bonds, was taken in lots of vari- 
ous sizes at prices varying from 1031¢ to 105, and accrued 
interest. 

The Indiana, Bloomington & Western offers through the 
Corbin Banking Company, of New York and Boston ; Max- 
well & Graves, of New York, and Matthews & Whittaker, 
of St. Louis, an issue of $3,000,000 Eastern Division first- 
mo; 6 per cent. bonds, gy yearstorun. They 
are offered at 10214 and interest. They are issued to build 
the extension from Indianapolis to Springfield, O., about 
140 miles. 

The Elizabeth City & Norfolk offers through Dominick 
& Dickerman, of New York, an issue of $900,000 first-mort- 
gage, 6 cent., 40 year bonds, at 9714 and interest. The 
road is finished from Norfolk, Va., to Elizabeth City, 
N. C., 44 miles, and is to be extended from Elizabeth City to 
Edenton, 30 miles furth 


er. 
The Elizabeth — ¢é Big Sandy offers, through 
Fisk & Hatch, of New York, Se aebenmtonne 6 per cent. 


bonds, the total issue of which is $3,500,000. They are of- 
fered at 10214 and interest. The road is the Chesapeake & 
Ohio extension to Louisvijle, and will be 135 miles long, 
10715 miles of which afte owned and 27'/ leased. Of the 
line owned, 41!, miles are completed, and work on the rest 
is well advanced. 





New Orleans Pacific.—Tracklaying is now in progress 
from Alexandria, La., in both directions, and also on the 
Shreveport end. On the southern end track has been laid 
from Donaldsonville, the end of the old New Orleans, 
Mobile & Texas (now owned by this company) northwest 15 
miles to Plaquemine, 80 miles from New Orleans. Grading 
is nearly completed on the branch to Baton Rouge. 

The company has bought property with an extensive 
water front on the New Orleans side of the river, whence 
transfer boats will run to the terminus at Westwego. on the 
west side of the Mississippi. 


Northern Pacific.—Grading has been begun on the 
branch line which is to run from Fargo, Dak., southwest, 
and itis announced that 65 miles, from Fargo to Ft.Ransom, 
will be built this season. 

Work has been resumed on the extension of the Castleton 
Branch northwest, and a considerable force is employed. 

It is understood that negotiations are now’ in progress be- 
tween the Billings and Villard parties for a withdrawal of 
all the injunction suits lately begun and an agreement as to 
the future management of the company. No final settle- 
ment has yet been reached, though a friendly agreement is 
said to be sure. 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—A recent cir- 
cular from this company says that the work of construction, 
which was seriously interfered with during the winter 
months by the severe and protracted cold weather, was re® 
commenced with full vigor last month. Trainsare now run- 
ning through from the Dalles to Walla Walla, 123 miles. 
The line from Walla Walla to Grange City, on Snake River, 


a distance of 58 miles, together with the Dayton 
Branch, 16 miles, is fully graded and ready for 
the ties and iron. Contracts for the lines north 
of the Snake River from Texas Ferry, opposite 


Grange City, to Colfax and Farmington, 90 miles, have 
been let, and grading has been commenced. The construc- 
tion of the line from Umatilla to Baker City, about 160 
miles, the point of connection with the proposed Oregon 
Branch of the Union Pacific, has also been commenced from 
various points. The work upon the line from Portland to 
the Dalles, 90 miles, was likewise begun some weeks since, 
and will be prosecuted night and day, so as to insure the 
completion of an unbroken rail Jine from Portland up the 
Columbia before the end of the year. 


Peachbottom.—Counsel for bondholders of the Middle 
Division of this road bave applied to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court in Philadelphia for theappointment of a receiver. 
This division extends from York, Pa., to Delta, 35 miles, 
and has a bonded debt of $323,600, upon which interest is 
in arrears. Ata hearing on May 16, holders of the bonds 
of the Eastern Division (which extends from Oxford to 
Dorsey, 20 miles, and has a debt of $127,800, on which in- 
terest has been regularly paid), appeared and asked to have 
that division exempted from the receivership. The Court 
adjourned the case for a few days, in order that an arrange- 
ment between the creditors might be made. 


Petersburg.—At a meetiug of the second-mortgage bond- 
holders, held May 3, a plan for preventing the foreclosure 
sale was adopted. This plan was submitted by the pool 
committee, who have purchased all of the outstanding in- 
debtedness subject to the second mortgage. This com- 
mittee have also 7,645 shares of the capital 
stock. The scheme provides for the reorganization of 
the road without its sale, by the payment of al past due in- 
terest under the first, and by funding past due interest un- 
der the second mortgage bonds. This scheme was unani- 
mously approved of by the bondholders. Application has 
been made to the United States Court to deliver possession 
of the road to the company, the claims of all creditors hav- 
ing been satisfied. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The report of the Special 
Master to the Court shows the following account for the 
Receivers for February: 





Railroad Co. Coal & Iron Co. 

Balance, March 1....... ...... $304,182.32 52,997 .27 
TN SORE snsccccne 4 vecece 2,393,729 33 1,069,700 80 
Oe ee .$2,697,911.65 $1,122,698 07 
Disbursements .... .... 2,184,812 .25 1,093,040 .87 
Matamoce, AGC T «60.06.04, $513,099.40 29,657.20 


The Pennsylvania Supreme Court has heard arguments on 
the appeal from the Common Pleas in the matter of the de- 
cision on the election of. the Bond board of directors, but no 
decision has been made. 


Pittsburgh, Titusville & Buffalo.—It is stated that 
this company will extend the lately purchased New Castle & 
Franklin road to Pittsburgh. The line proposed is parallel 
with the Pittsburgh ¢& Lake Erie road tothe mouth of the 
Conoquenessing Creek, thence to Brush Run, and thence 
down Pine Run into Pittsburgh, crossing the Allegheny 
River near the water works and passing into Pittsburgh on 
an elevated road on the line of the furnaces. The terminus 
will be nearly opposite the Monongahela House in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Work has been begun on the extension of the main line 
from Brocton, N. Y., to Buffalo. This section will be used 
jointly by this company and the New York, Chicago & St. 
auis. 


Providence & Worcester.—On June | this compan 
will reduce fares on its road to 2'; cents per mile for all 
distances over five miles. The through fare between 
Providence and Worcester will be $1.10 instead of $1.35 as 
heretofore. 


Rochester & Pittsburgh.—This company has bought 
roperty at Charlotte, on Lake Ontario, just north of 
Rosmesier, for terminal and dock purposes. The road is to 
be extended from Rochester to Charlotte as soon as possible. 
The company has also bought the Silver Lake road, which 


runs from Gainesville, N. Y., to ferry, eight miles. Ithasa 
considerable local traffic, anit is expected to be a profit- 
able feeder. 


Roxboro.—This company oas been organized to build a 
railroad from Roxboro, N. C., to the North Carolina Rail- 
road, probably to Durham. The distance to that point is 
about 20 miles. 


St. John Bridge & Railway Extension,—This 
company has now been fully organized to build a bridge of 
the St. John River in St. John, N, B., and the approaches, 
which will form a connecting line between the St. John & 
Maine and the Intercolonial roads. The board has repre- 
sentatives of the St. John & Maine, the European & North 
American and the Maine Central companies. 


St. John & Maine.—Besides other improvements on its 





line, this company has lately secured two sleeping 
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ears, which will be run on the night trains between St. John 
and Bangor. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—Track is now laid on 
the Arkansas Division to Benton, Ark., 20 miles south by 
west from the late terminus at Seligman, Mo., and 50 miles 
from the junction with the main line at Plymouth. Trains 
run tothe new terminus, and the fare from St. Louis has 
been fixed at $13, the distance being 335 miles. 


Shenandoah Valley.—This company has decided t) 
build its own line all the way from Waynesboro to the Nor- 
folk & Western road, and not to use any part of the Rich- 
mond & Allegheny track. 'This decision has been made, not 

use of any difference between the companies, but be- 
cause this company desires to reach several promising iron 
mines, which are not touched by the track which it was pro- 
posed to use.in common. 


South Carolina.—The Charleston News and Courier 
says : ‘‘ The decision rendered by the United States Supreme 
Court on Monday, clears away the last obstacle to the reor- 
ganization of the South Carolina Railroad Company, with- 
out prejudicing such claims as could not be settled without 
litigation. t is provided that, when the road is sold, 
a sufficient sum to cover the claim of the syndicate 


shall be paid into the registry of the Court to 
be held subject to the final determination of 
the cass. In"this way, the syndicate and their counsel are 


assured of receiving what is adjudged to be due, without 
locking up indefinitely the whole property, and keeping it 
for years in a condition of suspended animation. There will 
be some delay, of course, in making a final settlement with 
the syndicate through the courts, but the delay will no 
longer prejudice interests disconnected from the syndicate’s 
outstanding demands, which alone prevented the pending 
appeal from being dismissed by consent. 

“ There is ms csp A no reason why the South Carolina 
Railroad should not now be promptly sold. Judge Bond is 
expected in Charleston with Chief-Justice Waite this month, 
and what formal orders are necessary can then be made. 
Allowing 60 days’ notice of sale, the property can be dis- 
posed of early in the autumn. The important point is that, 
when the sale of the road is once assured, the purchasing 
committee and others interested can go on with their 
arrangements without waiting for the actual sale. The 
work of building new steamers can be pushed forward, as 
can the extension of the railroad to the waterside. 

‘* A desire has been expressed that the South Carolina 
Railroad should be reorganized, without being sold, in order 
that the privileges conferred by its charter might unques- 
tionably be retained. But we are informed that it is the 
opinion of counsel that the purchasers at the sale under the 


order of the Circuit Court will enjoy all the rights, 
privileges and _ frauchises which the corporation 
prior to the sale. In any event it is 


doubtful whether a sale could be avoided, inasmuch 
as the South Carolina Railroad Company guaranteed certain 
obligations of the Greenville & Columbia Railroad Com- 
pany and has other floating liabilities, which will be ex- 
tinguished by a sale and could not be easily disposed of in 
any other manner. We should suppose, however, that per- 
sons having claims which will be extinguished by a sale 
would give a release for a trifling sum, if a sale were desired 
tobe avoided. There is yet another consideration. [t would 
require a sale we presume to enable the new purchasers to 
disembarrass themselves of bondholders and stockholders for 
whom pilor liens will leave nothing at a sale, and who hav- 
ing failed to come into the agreement with the Purchasing 
Committee, have no interest in any new company to be 
formed by those whom the Purchasing Committee represent. 
The plans of the Committee, it is presumed, will be soon 
made known.” 


Texas & St. Louis.—The St. Louis Republican says : 
“* A special meeting of the stockholders of the Texas & St. 
Louis Company will he held at Tyler, Tex.,on July 27, to 
vote upon the proposition to increase the capital stock of 
the company to $12,000,000. A majority of the share- 
holders, at the annual meeting were in favor of this 
proposition, but under the law it is required that a special 
meeting shall be held for this purpose, and it seems tobe a 
foregone conclusion that the stock will be increased to the 
amount stated Colonel Paramore, the President of the 
company, has just returned from Texas. He says that 
among other business transacted at the annual meeting, the 
charter was amended, providing for the extension of the 
line from Waco to Laredo, ina southwesterly direction, with 
a branch also to Eagle Pass, on the Rio Grande River. This is 
p bra an important point, and while it has not fully been 

etermined to build the branch for some time to come, 
still those interested in the extension wish to be ready 
for any emergency. It is the intention of the own- 
ers of the Sunset route to extend their line to Eagle 
Pass, and when that is done the Texas & St. Louis will 
certainly build to that place, to make a valuable connection 
there. Track-laying on the narrow-gauge toward Waco is 

rogressing rapidly. Three cargoes of iron have arrived at 

alveston, and the material is being transported to the field 
of operation as dily as possible. The work is going on 
at both ends, and orders have been given to put down the 
iron as fast as the grading will permit. A large force of 
men are at work from the Corsicana and Waco ends respec- 
ively, pushing on to the half-way place. 

“In re to the Arkansas Division, Col. Paramore says 
that there are now four corps of engineers in the field, two 
corps at work on the preliminary line,and the others en- 


gaged in locating. Within ten days or two weeks the first 
undred miles from Cairo will ready to let for con- 
tracts.” 


Texas Western.—The new owners of this road have 
filed amended articles of incorporation providing for the 
extension of the roud from Houston, Tex., to Galveston. 


The Labor Market.—A number of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy trackmen have struck for an advance 
from $1.10 to $1.25 per day. This company has raised the 
w of the mechanics in its shops about 10 per cent. 

e Chicago & Alton has p= the men in the shops and 
yards at Bloomington a small advance. 

Thestrike of the yard and freight en at Chicago is prac- 
tically at an end, a few of them having resumed work and 
the places of the rest being filled by new men. 

The strike at the Grand Trunk shops in Montreal is also 
at an end, the men resuming work on the company’s terms, 
which included an advance of wagessomewhat less than that 
asked for by the men. 

The New York, Lake Erie & Western brakemen have de- 
cided not to strike, the company having ‘promised their de- 
mand for an increase of wages fair consideration. 

The West Jersey Company has raised its trackmen’s 
wages to $1.25 per day. 


Wyoming & Utah.—Surveys are in progress for this 
projected new line and a contract for grading the first sec- 
tion has been let. The projected line is from Corinne, Utah, 
on the Central Pacific, eastward by Blacksmith Fork and 
Box Elder Cafion to the coal fields on Bear River in Wyo- 
ing Territory. The new line is supposed to be in the inter- 
est of the Central Pacific. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the reports of companies 
which have been reviewed in previous numbers of this vol- 
ume of the Railroad Gazette : 
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away. Both branches have been in operation since last 
summer, with satisfactory results. 

At the adjourned stockholders’ meeting, held on July 22, 
it was voted to increase the capital stock by 520 shares, for 
the adjustment of outstanding claims for land damages, 
amounting, with interest, to $27,046.26. This new stock 
has been issued at par, in full settlement with the claimants 
and it is believed that every claim against the company is 


1| now adjusted. The report recommends the substitute at as 


early a date as possible of steel rails for the iron ones now 
in use; also the rebuilding of certain culverts, and filling of 
certain trestles. The repairs on the Schuylkill bridge will 
cost nearly $4,000. Special attention is called to the inade- 
quacy of the terminal facilities of the road in Reading. 





Georgia Railroad & Banking Co. 


This company owns a line from Augusta, Ga., to Atlanta, 
171 miles, with branches from Camak to Macon, 80 miles ; 
from Union Point to Athens, 39 miles, and from Barnet to 
Washington, 17 miles, making 307 miles in all. The report 
is for the year ending March 31, 1881. 

The equipment consists of 41 engines; 31 passenger, 4 
sleeping and 11 baggage and mail cars ; 420 box, 107 Green 
Line box, 31 stock, 181 flat, 108 coal and 20 caboose cars ; 
25 service cars. During the year three mogul freight en- 
pom were bought and two light engines sold ; 2 passenger, 
2 sleeping, 38 box, 8 Green Line, 45 flat, 49 coal, 5 caboose 
and 3 service cars were added. 

The general account is as follows 








Intercolomial.... §§a.0.+ esoee 6 South Carolina........... <ascn ee fot Res cee ee eee ey .$4,200,000.00 
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ee ee ee ene $4,200,000. 
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Alabama Great Southern. Stocks and bonds....... Begcckeaache 625,283.88 
Western, of Alabama, accounts ....... 883,374.76 
This company, an English organization, works the line for- | Macon & Augusta Branch.............. 782,887 .26 
merly known as the Alabama & Chattanooga, from Chatta- | Pt. Royal & Augusta................... 200,000.00 
nooga, Tenn, to Meridian, Miss., 290 miles. The following ee = p ROSE AE eng apeearg Bae ig 
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. > “ : . i, PY CUE bis in wi cians palech-s Suaemegee 126,793.26 
‘“‘The statements submitted give the gross earnings in 7,824,276 37 


1880 as $643,130, as compared with $444,181 in 1879, 
showing an increase of $198,949. The receipts per mile 
per annum for 1880 are thus $2,180, as against $1,500 for 

1879. Considerable decrease is shown in the percentage of 

working expenses, which was 69.2 per cent. in 1880, as 

against 80.2 per cent. in 1879, and a further decrease is ex- 
pected in 1881. The board has steadily pursued the policy 

indicated in former reports, of raising the service, of im- 

proving the road-bed, and of increasing the rolling stock and 

equipment, so as to enable the company the better to do the 
increasing business, both as regards passengers and freight. 

“In the last report, dated May 20, 1880, reference was 
made to the then intention of the board to construct an in- 
dependent line between Wauhatchie and Chattanooga, five 
miles. It has been decided not to carry out this intention, 
and an agreement has been concluded with the Nashville & 

Chattanooga Railway Company, securing for a period of 33 

years, on terms satisfactory to both parties, the joint use of 

the existing line between Wauhatchie and Chattanooga. 

‘“The accounts of the American corporation show a bal- 
ance to the credit of net revenue of $112,834, which includes 
the sum of $32,231 brought forward Dec. 31, 1879. Out of 
this balance the sum of £6,005 has to be provided to defray 
the current expenses of the English company from it forma- 
tion to Dec. 31, 1880, leaving an amount of £17,211 available 
for distribution, of which the sum of £15,626 will be paid 
over to the English company for dividend, less income tax, 
upon the preference shares now held by that company, 
leaving a balance of £1,584 to be carried forward to next 
year. 

‘** The directors propose that the above sum of £15,626 
shouli be appropriated as follows : 

Dividend at 6 per cent. on preference shares from the 
dates of their respective payments to July 31, 1878, after 
I TOIT BOT 6 0.0.0. 6.5 :5.56,0.0:4:4555:00.00,s cae cnbdrccccers 

Dividend of 6 per cent. on preference shares for 14 months 
from July 31, 1878, to Sept. 30, 1879, after deducting 
income tax ........... EDS SRUREDEB CET EERSI © BS> bel 10.687 


| I ee re ee ee Peete Teer £15,626 

Such dividend to be payable on May 1, 1881. 

“On Dec. 31, 1879, the outstanding claims amounted to 
$522,076. During the year 1880 the amount was reduced 
to $293,282, of which a considerable portion is disputed and 
in suspense. The amount of the company’s bonds, held in 
trust for the purpose of meeting these claims, is $302,000. 

‘‘In accordance with the powers vested in them by the 
resolutions passed at an extraordinary general meeting held 
May 31, 1880, and duly confirmed, the directors now an- 
nounces the issue of 19,840 6 per cent. A preference shares 
of £10 each.” 


£4,938 





Wilmington & Northern. 


This company owns a line from Wilmington, Del., to 
Reading, Pa., 72 miles, with the French Creek Branch, 6 
miles, and the Rockland Branch, 2 miles, making 80 miles in 
all. The two branches were completed last year. The fol- 
lowing statements are from the report for 1880, presented at 
the recent yearly yee 

The tonnage of freight carried was as follows: 1880, 

















835,339; 1879, 241,352: increase, 93,987 tons, or 39 per 
cent. 
The earnings for the year were as follows : 

1880. 1879. Increase. P.c. 
eee Wee eee ms 
Ree MEET anawsrcuceee 
Cg eae CRUE) coor waettlt © tec n ce sees 

Total............$231,627.46 $154,204.82 $77,422.64 50.3 
Expenses......... ... 202,301.10 48,380.25 53,920.85 36.4 

Net earnings... $29,326.36 $5,824.57 $23,501.79 403.5 
Gross earn. per mile. 3,047.73 2,141.73 906.00 423 
Net earn. per mile... 385.87 80.90 304.97 377.9 
Per cent of exps..... 37.31 ET kkbscuncbs's 


During the year 600 tons of steel rails and 30,961 new ties 
were laid; bridges and trestles were repaired and 200 feet 
of trestle filled in. The rcad-bed was maintained and a 
new freight office built at Wilmington. There were 104 
freight cars rebuilt. 

Payments from net earnings were as follows: 


ns tect eth as web dine makheeceeeees> 46 $29,326.36 

Interest and redemption branch bonds...... $3,227.77 

New engines, buildings, sidings, etc.......... 14,024,9 

Cost of branches in excess of bonds sold.... 6,272.48 23,525.16 
PIO 0: a Maids ircomtia> iokcdtae dst tendetnecodess $5,801.20 


The French Creek Branch was completed at a cost of $45,- 
852.01, and the Rockland Branch at a cost of $20,820.49. 
To this end the remaining $30,000 of the French Creek 
mortgage bonds and the $17,000 Rockland Branch bonds 
were sold at par and accrued interest. Under the ee- 
ment made with the purchaser of the bonds, a portion of the 
freight passing over the branches is payable in bonds, and in 











this way $1,400 of the bonded indebtedness has been cleared 





In addition to the bonds given above, the company has 
$296,000 Macon & Augusta bonds assumed, and is liable as 
guarantor and half owner on $1,051,500 Western, of Ala- 
bama, bonds. The total bonded liability is thus $3,674,500, 
an increase cf $746,000 during the year. Since April 1, 
1877, there has been a net decrease of $309,586.79 in bonded 
liabilities. 


The earnings for the year were as follows : 











1880-81. 1879-80. Increase. P.c. 
Freight......... ..$1.032,750.75 $882,038.42 $150,712.33 17.1 
eee 305,022.03 255,443.91 49,578.12 19.4 
ee 32,191.64 32,041.81 149.83 4.7 
Total.... ...$1,.369,964.42 $1,169,524.14 $200.440.28 17.2 
Expenses.......... 955,442.51 766,448.93 188,993.58 24.7 
Netearnings. $414,521.91 $403,075.21 $11,446.70 2.8 
Gross earn. per 
A ee 4,462,438 3,809.50 652.93 17.2 
Net earn. per 
ME sicc ia senceres 1,350 23 1,313.00 37.23 2.8 


Per cent. of exps. 69.74 65.50 4.24 .... 
The increase in expenses was due to damage by floods, to 
increased train-service required, to a reduction in freight 
rates and to large expenditures on buildings and on new 
—— 
he statement of income in the President’s report is as 
follows : 


Pe I UE vias so scawesdanwkeessnentacasoeee $414,521.91 
4 ere ree 41,927.39 
Dividends, Atlanta & West Pt. stock.... .. ........... 32,000.00 
~e DE Muti chbntentaswaces.» enkeneruaeke 8,936.25 
Western R. R., rent of equip’t and coupon acc’t...... 161,000.00 
SION 560 < teins. 200 vesnseed bis, aekisina ee Deke 8,482.54 
PE ciccknn conv cssrinseandalin sd oomeckousssaniaden $666,868 .09 
ee ee mee $130,405.00 
DEVIGOMGS, TPO COME 2... oc cccccccccsecce 294,000.00 
Interest, Western R. R. bonds ............ 85,080.00 
BMGAE CEPOMHOD, CCC... ois ccccscccsecsese 17,528.26 
——_——— 527,013.26 
a ae a Se $139,854.83 


The amount received from the Western road was $75,920 
in excess of the interest payments for that road. 

The bonded debt of the Georgia road was increased 
$746,000, but of this amount there is still $600,000 on hand 
to pay bonds maturing in July next and for steel rails. 

e road was damaged ‘er by floods, requiring heavy 
repairs. The Ocmulgee bridge on the Macon & Augusta 
Branch was washed away and has nct been replaced, trains 
using the Central track into Macon, and this arrangement 
may probably be made permanent. 

There were 2,768 tons steel rails used and 186,080 cross- 
ties. Some new depots and water-stations have been built, 
and new section-houses all along the line. 

Under agreement this company has furnished ties and rails 
to the Walton Railroad, a branch 10 miles long, from Social 
Circle to Walton, and has also loaned that company an 
engine and cars. These advances are a first lien on the road. 

he usual dividend on Atlanta & West Point stock was 
received, but the Rome dividend was reduced by heavy dam- 
age done that road by floods. 

Traffic reported was as follows: 


1880-81. 1879-80. 1878-79. 
OD sick cocdeccoievs s0ises 1,137,156 1,017,797 1,019,478 
Bales cotton carried.... ....... 295,849 ¥, 267,55: 
Bushels grain................... 2,434,460 1,040,074 1,061,305 
NN is6.6.00sc0seenee dee 242,471 88,103 115,984 
i eee 58,277 41,408 | 
Total tons freight........ ....... SOS eann sen peeeeeer 
A eer: 49,961,644 37,085,356  ....... 
Rate per ton per mile........... 2.13 ets. a eee 


The President’s report says: 

‘“ The average rate for carrying freight was 2.13 cents per 
ton per mile, and for the previous year 2.46 cents. This is 
due principally to a reduction in rates by the Commission, 
and partly to the low rates at which competition forced us to 
haul through freight. The direction has submitted to 
the Commission, neither for the reason that the Commission 
has not injured us, nor because the company had no alter- 
native but to submit, but because it was believed that reflec- 
tion, observation and experience would soon convince the 
Legislature and the people that it was a mistake to attempt 
to authorize such great interference with railroad property, 
and that important modifications of the law might be Raed 
for at an early day. The direction believe that certain irre- 
pealable provisions of our charter in reference to freight and 
passenger tariff can be invoked for our protection whenever 
the mandates of the Commission become intolerable. Not- 
withstanding the reduction in rates, the prospects of the 
company are encouraging. The business is constantly in- 
creasing, and with the completion of the improvements now 
in progress, expenses will be materially lessened.” 

s already stated in our columns, the road has, since the 
close of the year, been leased to Mr. Wm. M. Wadley ata fixed 
rental sufficient to pay all charges, and at least 10 per eent. 
on the stock. The lessee represents a combination including 
the Central, of Georgia, and South Carolina roads. 














